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Editorial, 


HE old responsibility of trusteeship must be kept in 
front of the preachers who have strong convictions 
as to where the blame of the present war rests, and 
are likely to have persons in their congregations 
with opposite convictions equally conscientious. If 

they put the choice to themselves as one between the cour- 
age of conviction and its concealment, they can hardly halt 
between two opinions; but if they put the matter as a duty 
of lifting the subject to a plane from which they will be able 
to do good to people of irreconcilable opinions, they will 
not be so likely to err. ‘This involves no evasiveness, no 
hypocrisy. It may well be known what the preacher 
himself thinks, and he will be under no suspicion of oppor- 
tunism or cowardice if he performs his pulpit offices with 
an eye single to his duty. In the end, he may do more 
to influence those who differ from him by presenting the 
largest issues of the time than he could do by arousing 
the hostilities of a lower plane. In any case he must be 
sincere and fair, not thinking to cover his intent by vague 
references and safe innuendoes, for such devices are 
futile. It is better to be outspoken than insinuating, 
and better to be judicial than either. The preacher is a 
trustee of great truths. He is a moral embezzler if he 
uses his trust for a mainly personal advantage. 
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Wuat effect prayers for peace have depends on what 
kind of prayers they are and what kind of peace they 
pray for. In England they are called “intercessions,”’ 
and are described as being published “by authority.” 
Any interceding in this matter should be directed toward 
those who are doing the fighting. The idea that if 
people supplicate God enough he will stop the war is 
not productive of prayerfulness among us, and there are 
so many kinds of peace, that those who hope to promote 
peace through their prayers should consider carefully 
what kind of peace most people can honestly and hope- 


fully enter into. 
st 


Every idealist whose dreams and prophecies of peace 
have always been regarded as utopian and impractical, 
and which met supreme disaster and refutal by the 
outbreak of war, may at least find comfort in the growing 
consciousness that only peace is practical. It has been 
illustrated in a striking and costly way that warfare is 
the most impractical thing, viewed from any standpoint. 
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It has wrecked business, dislocated trade, and turned 
the whole world into a chaotic jumble. It has swept 
millions of men from the ripening fields of harvest, and 
flung them into a pursuit whose only product is death. 
War is medieval madness. It is as practical as the 
purposeless toil of the insane. Soon it will be seen and 
universally acknowledged that only peace is profitable, 
and that the idealist with his intangible theories has more 
hard sense than the man who champions the use of mili- 
tary power. A new era is dawning for religion, when 
humanity, having proved the futility of force, will seek 
to learn the wiser ways of peace. In this new era the 
liberal church will find the splendid culmination of its 
world mission in interpreting religion in terms of democ- 
racy. 
ad 


THE present international situation immediately and 
radically affects the relations of our churches in the 
countries concerned. While the war lasts, and probably 
for a long time after its conclusion, a meeting of men and 
women of our faith, among whom the war has cut so 
deep a cleft, would be inadvisable and unhappy. It is 
far from likely that delegates of our International Uni- 
tarian Conference could meet in London at the time 
appointed. It is not merely the fact that their nations 
have fought against each other that will make the diffi- 
culty, but that fundamental ethical questions have been 
involved, which cannot be discussed and yet cannot be 
ignored. At the earliest feasible resumption of this fel- 
lowship, however, its influence will bring powerful forces 
of good will and of religion to confirm and strengthen 


peace. 
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THERE has been some lamentation because when the 
Christmas time arrives next winter there will be a scant 
supply of toys made in Germany. Any one who had the 
experience of life in the country in childhood, before the 
advent of artificial toys, will remember that the chief 
pleasures of boys and girls was the manufacture of their 
own toys. Even during the last summer the writer has 
seen how children far removed from city life and their 
customary supply of toys have found a new delight in 
constructing rude boats, carts, and other things which 
enabled them to mimic the serious pursuits and diver- 
sions of their elders. When a boy in the country became 
skilful in the making and use of all his implements and 
toys, he had received a very fair training for the business 
of life. ‘Think of the list of things made by boys, to say 
nothing of similar things made by the girls: bows and 
arrows, cross-bows, slings, tops, kites, sleds, stilts, hot-air 
balloons, bats and balls, fish lines and poles, snares for 
fish, rafts, boats, carts,—all these things and more fur- 
nished employment and pleasure, and cultivated skill 
in the use of tools, and many habits of hardihood of 
great value. ‘The coming of artificial and machine-made 
toys was nothing less than a national disaster to the 
American people. 
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‘THE severance of some of the tentacles of trade by the 
swords of Europe is not an unmitigated ill. If the people 
of the United States have to make their own Christmas 
toys, and produce their own graphite, and discover their 
own dyes, it will be a real stimulus toward actual inde- 
pendence. The historic declaration of 1776 was not 
quite inclusive, as is being discovered to-day. It covered 
the building of the national fabric, but not the creation 
of the basic materials essential to national life in all 
its phases. So it is that at the present time, in spite 
of the immense and varied resources of this country, 
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many branches of trade are thrown into chaos because of 
things ‘‘made in Germany.” ‘There is therefore good 
cause and great need for our American inventors and 
chemists to busy themselves in achieving the rest of 
independence. If at the same time there is a movement 
to emancipate this country from its past reliance upon 
Europe for many of its standards by the improvement and 
adoption of American standards in their place, the nation 
will be better for it. Emerson’s definition of imitation 
may be extreme, but its implication is correct. 


wt 


In the modern judgments of churches and religions one 
may easily trace the growth of_a practical pragmatism. 
Men who have never approached religion from either a 
logical or a theological standpoint, and they probably 
form the majority, are very likely to judge a church by 
what it is able to accomplish rather than by the tabula- 
tion of its claims to authenticity or authority. The 
dynamic power of a man or a church is surely a valid 
basis for judgment. If what is known as orthodoxy is 
able to inspire its believers and advocates with more of 
the spirit of helpful service than the so-called heterodox 
branch of the Christian Church, then it may be regarded 
as certain that the arguments of reason will not prevail 
with those who have recognized the fact. If liberalism is 
able to impel its believers more strongly toward the 
achievement of the good and just, it has established 
strongest claim to credence and respect. It is the actual 
result that counts. Men will remain satisfied with a 
working half-truth, if those who claim to possess the 
whole truth indolently possess it. All of which means 
that freedom is but an unlatched gate that leads to larger 
opportunity and greater work. ‘Truth is a tool to be 
used in actual service, and not a treasure to keep polished 
and idle; and that religion will inevitably be regarded as 
best that is known less by the keenness of its logic than 
by the kindness of its love. 


The Human Providence. 


In these tempestuous days, when the hearts of men fail 
them for fear, when the evil of the world is in the saddle 
and its goodness is trampled under foot, it is impossible 
that an appeal shall not be made to the Almighty Power 
that seems to hold our fortunes as in the hollow of a 
hand. But strange questions are raised by the belief 
that the terrible war that now affrights the nations and 
fills a million homes with grief and terror could be stopped 
if only the Infinite Source of justice and mercy should 
interfere. We are asked to unite in prayer and unani- 
mous appeal to God to put an end to the terror that 
stalks in midday and bring about a reign of peace for 
the warring nations. ‘The impulse of our President is 
generous and commendable, but it proceeds upon the 
terrible and distracting supposition that God can end 
this war at any time if he chooses, and the still more 
fearful suggestion that he might have prevented it had 
he ‘so chosen. 

To such a supposition what alternative have we? A 
noble one, and one that, instead of shaking our faith in 
a Divine Providence, gives it anew meaning and a wider 
scope. The thought that begins to have the force of a 
fresh discovery is that God does not govern the world 
just as he pleases, but for all that comes within the scope 
of man’s ability he governs the world just as we please; 
that so long as we choose to have it so, or until we choose 
to have it otherwise, he will supply the motive power of 
life although we put it to basest uses; that he will, with 
equal impartiality, send his sun to shine upon filth 
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gathered by man to breed a pestilence or upon the grow- 
ing wheat to give bread to the eater; that so long as we 
choose to have it so, or do not choose to have it other- 
wise, he will maintain human life to be distorted and 
debased by ignorance, sin, shame, and despair. 

Most of the chapters written to show the agency of 
God in the history of human affairs are written upon the 
untenable supposition that God could have chosen a 
better way if he had pleased to govern the world as a 
despotic sovereign, but it has always been impossible on 
that theory to reconcile the facts of human experience 
with the idea of an infinite good will, or to escape the 
logical conclusion that an infinite malevolence has estab- 
lished its hateful reign in the heart of the universe. 

Modern investigation and discovery have put us at a 
new point of view and enabled us to draw a new line 
of demarcation between the respective agencies of the 
divine and human providence. The result has been a 
vast enlargement of human responsibility, and new light 
has been thrown upon the ancient problem which so 
troubled the saint when he failed to understand why the 
Almighty One did not speedily redress the wrongs of 
earth, and who had no answer to the sneer of the sceptic 
who asked, in unholy glee, ‘Where is now thy God?”’ 

In the course of modern discovery the work of man in 
the creation of the world begins to appear. At his com- 
ing here he found the earth, that had been given him for 
a home, a rugged wilderness in which it was possible to 
support life and organize society only in the rudest 
fashion. Everything that was to come upon the earth 
was there in possibility, the materials were furnished by 
the Almighty Providence, and with immense resource and 
opportunity man took possession of the earth and began 
to people and subdue it. It was hospitable enough for 
the rough uses to which he would put it, but for all refined 
and delicate uses it was utterly unsuited. The Divine 
Providence which we call Nature furnished him with 
coarse vegetables and raw flesh. It gave the shelter of 
caves, and, for clothing, bark and leaves, and the skins of 
wild beasts. With that supply he began to create the 
modern world. For many thousand years he has wrought 
until he can show for his labor fields bearing the grain 
he has developed from cereal grasses, orchards filled with 
the fruit he has cultivated from the crab-apple and the 
thorn-tree. He has beasts of burden and domestic use 
which he has trained and adapted to his support and 
comfort. By his labor and skill he has made it possible 
to have leisure and quiet, to make the dumb and blind 
forces of nature work with him and for him. Civilization 
is his work; arts, sciences, languages, and all the institu- 
tions of religion and civil society are his. In short, there 
is no physical comfort, intellectual power, or moral 
quality which makes the difference between the saint 
and the savage that is not his. There is no grace and 
truth, no beauty and delight, no high hope or magnan- 
imous intent which has not come by the toil of human 
hands and the travail of human souls. 

Moreover, these manifest signs of progress do not 
appear by divine decree, enforced upon the world from 
without; but the awe-inspiring process of the divine 
process appears when it is made manifest that, just as in 
the beginning all the raw materials of progress were fur- 
nished, so later, when human nature had expanded and 
had become a fit receptacle for the infinite and eternal 
energy, every upward impulse was seconded and sus- 
tained, and in all ages divine wisdom entering in ‘‘ made 
of holy souls friends of God and prophets.” 

Unless, then, we are willing to lay upon God the respon- 
sibility for all the evil wrought by man in the exercise of 
his freedom of choice and action, let us beware how we 
make our faith to depend upon the issue of prayers ad- 
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dressed to the Almighty, asking him to reverse the 
process by which the world has been by man created and 
improved. God did not make war between the nations 
of Europe, and he will not make wars to cease until man 
who decrees them has ascended to a higher level of moral 
motive and action. It hurts mankind to offer prayers 
that cannot be answered, to forget that he has made us 
his ministers and the executors of his will. Man rises 
to the height of moral grandeur when he accepts the 
responsibility for his own action, and with resignation 
and courage endures the penalty of his wrong-doing. 
Let us remember that man and not God is devastating 
Europe with the awful scourge of war, and let us hold 
man and not God responsible for the issue. G. B. 


Tags. 


The disposition to put tags on things is of the most 
useful character. It is the instinct of classification, and 
it keeps what we learn, and in a way to make it instantly 
available. But classification is a very misleading ad- 
vantage when it becomes too facile. 

To put a tag on a thing, and to keep on putting tags 
on everything that looks similar to that thing, are very 
different matters. We tag only up to our knowledge. 
The habit and convenience, however, often lead us to 
tag beyond our knowledge. Then the seeming classi- 
fication becomes confusion and disorder. 

There are, it is true, general characteristics that need 
not be too closely scrutinized for every-day use. “They 
serve us fairly well so long as we do not make too much 
of them. Nationalities, localities, denominations, trades, 
and grades name people fairly well for ordinary pur- 
poses. But they are good only so far as they go. Gen- 
erally such tags separate people more than the facts 
warrant. It is this separation that makes the habit of 
putting tags on people a very harmful one. It places 
them where they do not belong. It sends them, like 
wrongly directed baggage, where we cannot get the good 
of them. 

We should like to make this point as concrete as pos- 
sible. But with concreteness the subject becomes too 
delicate for publicity. Somebody’s feelings would be 
hurt; we should be liable for rudeness, and justly liable, 
if we illustrated our theme where we wish it to apply. 
But everybody will know how to fit the case to himself. 
There are sets of people we have marked off by them- 
selves and put quite plain tags upon them. Whenever 
we meet any one of this set or that set, we at once think of 
the tag and assume that it fits the person. Have we 
associated roughness, self-seeking, bad manners, bigotry, 
egotism, hypocrisy, uncleanness, irreligion, with this or 
that class? Then we have to look out with each new 
acquaintance lest we condemn it with the tag without 
examination. Once tagged, our acquaintance is at. a 
disadvantage and is likely to remain so. The meanest 
culprit is entitled to his day in court, but the habit of 
tagging people denies to them what the common law 
grants the mudsill. People who are at haste to deny the 
possibility of everlasting punishment hereafter are all 
the time inflicting everlasting punishment here by put- 
ting the tags of classification on others before it is at all 
settled that they belong there. They disapprove of 
somebody’s politics and thereupon cut them. ‘They dis- 
agree with somebody’s theology and freeze them. ‘They 
condemn a nation’s action and then begin hating all 
who belong to that nation. ‘They have their dislikes and 
then fatalize them. They harrow their range of inter- 
course by these successive exclusions till they are likely 
to stand alone with a world damned around them. “Hell, 
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my friends,’ said Walter Besant, ‘‘was always meant for 
the other man.” Why? Because of this disposition to 
put tags on people and tie them fast and forever. 

We need not take back anything we have thought 
about the usefulness of tags. We need not limit our use 
of them. On the contrary, the remedy for the trouble 
we are describing is more tags (not fewer), frequent tag- 
ging (not rare),—tagging so frequent that we shall not tie 
the tags with hard knots, since we have so often to 
change them. A system dealing with life cannot suffer 
any mechanism. It must be flexible to be adequate. So 
classification in life, just as in philosophy, must be fluent 
and responsive and self-renewing. It must contradict 
itself with readiness to revise and change. It must be 
exact but not stiff, precise but not fixed. The subjects 
of our tags must always have the right of appeal; and 
we inust ever increase the variety of our tags and our skill 
in using them so that no man, no people, shall long have 
the wrong one. ‘The open mind, the ability to recognize 
mistakes, the courage to own them, and the candor to 
hold no string to them uncut,—this is indispensable to 
the proper use of tags in life so human as ours. Comets 
may be predicted, but not people. Planets keep a course 
we may mark out, but not people. Stars are fixed, but 
not people. Astronomers may be infallible, but not 
people. The longer and better we know people and the 
truer our acquaintance, the quicker our tags get out of 
date. Like an old edition of Baedeker to a traveller is 
our predisposition, our prejudgment, our prejudice. It 
is all the time wasting our energy, our endurance, and 
our patience. The tags we have put on people become 
false guides. Following them we lose our way and be- 
come as fools. If we wish to keep our enemies we cannot 
afford to get acquainted with them. ‘The worst of 
them, when we know them, may deserve better of us; 
and perhaps merely knowing them may make the most 
difficult thing im the world easiest, and we may find our- 
selves with an unbidden love—even for our enemies. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Church Extension Department. 


Last week I set forth in this column, in a very condensed 
outline, some of the plans and purposes of the Association 
during the current fiscal year. I did not, however, have 
space to mention the work of the Department of Church 
Extension. In that Department the regular work is go- 
ing forward according to the plans adopted by the Board of 
Directors last May. Counsel and money aid is being 
steadily supplied to eight societies in New England, twelve 
in the Middle States and Eastern Canada, nine in the 
South, five in the Central West, four in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, fourteen in the Pacific States, and four in the 
Canadian Northwest. The usual attention is also being 
given and liberal support afforded to the eleven college 
town churches included in the Department of College 
Centres. Many of these aided churches are likely to ex- 
perience hard times in their finances. The churches in the 
Canadian Northwest seem to be particularly hard hit, 
but the reports from all along the line indicate that the 
friends of our missionary work must be unusually liberal 
in their gifts if the work is to be adequately maintained. 

The officers of the Association expect to be able to repeat 
their experience of former years, and visit not only all the 
aided churches and missions, but also a considerable num- 
ber of the older churches where their counsel is or may be 
desired. In the course of the next two months the presi- 
dent of the Association will undertake a journey which 
will carry him to the Pacific Coast, where he will have 
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opportunity to visit the churches in Washington, Oregon, 
and Northern California. ‘The secretary of the Associa- 
tion is soon to visit a number of our churches in the 
Middle West, and will hold a ministers’ meeting in Indian- 
apolis in which both the president and the secretary of 
the Department of Social and Public Service will take 
part. Mr. Forbes will be returning from a visit to the 
churches in Minnesota and Manitoba, where he is now giv- 
ing special attention to the work among the Scandinavians. 
The secretary of the Canadian Conference will take ad- 
vantage of Mr. Forbes’s stay in Winnipeg to visit the 
churches in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Field Secretary 
Brown will later leave on a journey which will take him 
through West Virginia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, and Montana. As he goes out he will meet 
the president returning from the Pacific Coast.:; Still 
later in the year the secretary of the Association will go 
to the South where Field Secretary Pratt is already at 
work. 

The last summer has been an active one in the work of 
equipping our churches with new buildings. The Asso- 
ciation is deeply interested in, though not responsible for, 
the erection of the beautiful new Second Church in Boston 
which is almost ready for dedication, and in the alterations 
and improvements in the meeting-houses of the First 
Parish in Cambridge and the First Parish in Portland, 
Me. Large additions, quite doubling the size of the 
building, are going forward in the church in New Orleans, 
La. The new church at Wheeling, W. Va., is completed 
and will be dedicated on October 25. [The new churches 
in Flushing, N.Y., and Dayton, Ohio, are well advanced 
and will be ready for occupancy soon. ‘The parish house 
at Palo Alto, Cal., has been completed, making, with the 
church, three sides of a garden court. Work is going 
forward on the chapels at Highland Springs, Va., and at 
Sacramento, Cal. It is expected that the Highland 
Springs chapel will be finished next month. The foun- 
dations and first story of the new church in Edmonton, 
Alberta, have been completed and will now be roofed in 
The church will be 
finished later. The contracts have been let for a hand- 
some new church in Athol, Mass., to take the place of the 
building destroyed by fire two years ago. Additions are 
being made to the church in Elizabeth, N.J., and a com- 
modious parish house has been planned for the church in 
Wollaston, Mass. A gift of land may make possible the 
building of a chapel for the colored congregation at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. ‘The plans for the church in Atlanta, Ga., 
have been accepted, but building has been delayed by the 
grading of the street. The church at Santa Rosa, Cal., 
has been sold and the proceeds of the sale will be put into 
the purchase of a lot in a better location for a new church. 
The new buildings of the Pacific School for the Ministry 
at Berkeley, Cal., provided for under the will of Mrs. 
Francis Cutting, are rising. ‘The societies at Kingston, 
Mass., and Montague, Mass., have rehabilitated the in- 
terior of their meeting-houses, and the Northside Church 
in Pittsburgh has installed a new organ. 

The financial uncertainties must oblige the Directors 
to move very cautiously in the matter of opening new 
fields or organizing new societies. Arrangements, how- 
ever, are going forward in four or five well-selected places; 
and, while it will not be possible this year to enter upon 
any costly adventures, the preliminary work can be done 
by the Field Secretaries and the way prepared for rapid 
and permanent advance when tke times are more pro- 
pitious. 

Meanwhile, it is to be remembered that often the very 
best church extension work is the extension of the influ- 
ence of existing churches in the communities they serve. 
This is the work to which the officers of the Association 
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will be able this year to give themselves more continuously 
than heretofore. They wish to co-operate with local minis- 
ters and societies in deepening the religious life, enlarging 
the resources, and vivifying the endeavors of the individual 
churches. In these co-operative efforts they will find 
ample scope for the exercise of all their gifts of heart and 
mind. 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


WitH the termination of the period of uncertainty 
incidental to the industrial legislation embodied in the 
so-called Anti-Trust Bill, the attention of the adminis- 
tration at Washington, as well as the financial interests 
of the country, is being centred upon the new commercial 
opportunities which have been offered to American enter- 
prise by the abnormal situation abroad. ‘There is a grow- 
ing realization throughout the country that the partial 
or total cessation of industrial processes in the great 
producing countries of Europe has placed largely upon 
the New World the duty of maintaining the activities 
of civilization. In various industries on this side of the 
Atlantic the increased demand for products necessary 
for the purposes of peace as well as war has already stimu- 
lated production. It is the belief of many competent 
observers of the lives of nations, that-this demand is 
destined to increase as time goes on and the output 
abroad continues inadequate to the requirements, not 
only of fighting armies, but of the peaceful populations 
at home, upon whom devolves the task of holding social 
and industrial systems together. 


ws 


DESPITE the negotiations under way to prevent the 
outbreak of a new revolution on a general scale in Mex- 
ico, there are increasing indications of a current of events 
in the neighboring republic which furnish cause for 
watchfulness at Washington, and for the exercise of the 
utmost wisdom in an endeavor to avert a repetition of 
the crisis which took definite form with the occupation 
of Vera Cruz by the American forces last spring. While 
the resources of diplomacy are being employed to bring 
about an adjustment of relations between Gen. Villa, 
the military genius of the late revolution, and Gen. Car- 
ranza, the former supreme chief of the Constitutionalist 
armies, the campaign which Gov. Maytorena has begun 
against Carranza is being posted energetically along the 
border of Arizona and is confronting the American troops 
centred at Naco with a delicate problem in the preven- 
tion of raids on American soil and injury to American 
citizens. In the mean while the Carranza-Villa con- 
ferees at Aguas Calientes are continuing their efforts 
to find a common ground. 


THE War of the Nations entered a new and significant 
phase last Saturday, with the fall of Antwerp into the 
hands of the German army of siege after a bombardment 
of three days. The port of Antwerp, the commercial 
capital of Belgium and perhaps the most strongly forti- 
fied place in Europe after Paris, is an important point 
in the long line of strategic contact betwen the Teutonic 
world and the Allies. With the taking of Antwerp the 
German strategists obtained potential control of the 
mouth of the Scheldt as the gate for possible—and highly 
probable—naval and aérial operations against Britain. 
Incidentally, German diplomacy came face to face with 
a difficult problem. That problem is the advisability 
of a violation of the neutrality of the Netherlands, in 
the event of the likely refusal of that country to accept 
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German domination at the mouth of the navigable river 
which happens to lie within its frontiers. The first 
question, therefore, to be raised by the fall of Antwerp is: 
“Will Germany violate the neutrality of the Dutch as 
she did that of the Belgians?” 


ad 


THERE is every reason to predict that Germany will 
avail herself of the strategic advantages of the mouths 
of the Scheldt for the purposes of the pending military~ 
operations, with or without the consent of the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. Heretofore, the German com- 
manders have scrupulously respected the right of the 
Dutch to keep aloof from the struggle which has embroiled 
Europe. The German success at Antwerp, however, 
brought a complete change in the situation on the border- 
land between Belgium and Holland. With Belgium in 
German hands, the German strategists are now prepared 
to carry out the next important feature on the Teutonic 
programme of conquest. That feature contemplates the 
undertaking of aggressive operations against Great Brit- 
din. ‘These operations, whether successful or unsuccess- 
ful, have hitherto been carried on upon the soil of Belgium 
and of France. Now, there is reason to surmise, Teutonic 
hostility to Great Britain will find expression in a definite 
offensive campaign against England, involving an attack 
upon the British coast itself, by sea and by air. 
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‘THE events of the war so far indicate that the struggle, 
though it involves eight nations, is primarily a struggle 
between two peoples—the British and the Germans. 
The foreign office in Berlin has given the world to under- 
stand plainly that Germany’s main energies in the appall- 
ing conflict are directed not at France, not at Russia, 
nor at any of the other countries that have been drawn 
into the maelstrom, but at Great Britain as the natural 
foe of Germanism as the term is understood in Berlin. 
On the other hand, the official utterances of the govern- 
ment at London have removed all doubt from that view 
of British policies which presents the utter destruction 
of Germanism as the term) is understood in London as 
the absolute and express aim of British endeavors. ‘Thus, 
the issue is clearly drawn between the two most power- 
ful nations in the history of the world—between two 
nations whose endurance, resources, courage, and strength 
of soul are as evenly matched as may well be through a 
common ancestry, common traditions, and a common 
love of country and pride in its greatness. 
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UNDERSTANDING, therefore, that Great Britain will 
not be content to accept any result of the present opera- 
tions which shall not be decisive and final, Germany 
evidently is mustering its forces for a fresh assault upon 
its main foe by operations which hitherto may not have 
entered into the calculations of the war councils of 
Berlin. Confronted by what appears to be a deadlock 
on the long line of battle in France, Germany has thrown 
her advanced guard around the extreme positions of the 
Allies in Belgium. The Germans at the beginning of 
the week were straining every nerve to put into effect 
their newest phase of offensive warfare—a sweeping 
movement to the seacoast, with Antwerp as its base, for 
the establishment of points of operations at the closest 
possible distance from the English coast. The recent 
success of a German submarine in sinking three British 
cruisers in the North Sea gives a safe ground for assuming 
that submarine attacks will figure largely in German 
operations against England from the strategic points 
seized by or within the grasp of the German forces in 
Belgium. 
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Tue death of King Carol of Roumania at the end of 
last week was an event of political significance in the 
disturbed state of Europe. Roumania, eager to enter 
the arena of fighting nations in an endeavor to obtain 
Transylvania and the Bukovina for herself by joining 
in the attack upon Austria-Hungary, had been kept 
back by the policies of King Carol, himself a Hohenzollern 
of the Sigmaringen, non-reigning branch of the family 
of which the German Kaiser is the head. King Carol 
is succeeded by a nephew, Prince Ferdinand, who had 
been elected ctown prince by act of the Roumanian 
parliament many years ago. King Ferdinand, it is 
known, is not so influential among his countrymen by 
adoption as was his uncle, who took a brilliant part in 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 as the commander of a 
combined Roumanian and Russian army in the opera- 
tions before Pleven. It is regarded as improbable that 
Ferdinand will be able to restrain Roumania from taking 
part in the present war with a view to territorial aggran- 
dizement at the expense of Austria-Hungary, already 
hard pressed by the legions of the Russian Czar. 


Brevities. 


How many people apparently prefer to remain morally 
ignorant rather than know that truth which would make 
them morally uncomfortable! 


Wisely understood, all the experiences of life are school- 
masters to bring us to listen to the things which the 
Spirit is trying to say to every unsatisfied and hungry 
heart. 


Large areas of feeling and imagination, of desire and 
motive, are left untouched by the methods and results 
of so-called education, and it is into this virgin soil of 
human nature that the best seed of the invisible Sower is 
sown. 


Whoever can give us the true psychology of hatred 
may make possible some escape from its malign and 
harmful influence. We commonly say that love is posi- 
tive and hate is negative, but how quickly and easily 
at times the one turns into the other! While hate domi- 
nates us we are at our lowest estate. 


That primitive and animal instincts and impulses still 
survive and surprise us by their unexpected manifesta- 
tions does not seem so wonderful, perhaps, when we re- 
call the many thousands of years in which these factors 
were supremely dominant before the comparatively brief 
period since man entered upon his modern and civilized 
stage of life. 


What a pity it is that it is to the interest of certain 
business men to keep the common people in ignorance! 
It is stated on good authority that the ignorant people 
in the south part of Ireland place their money in local 
banks at from 114 to 14 per cent. interest because they 
are thought to be “safe,” while this same money is in- 
vested by these banks in Belfast at from 4 to 8 per cent. 
interest in industrial securities and loans. 


Many of the supposed harmful desires and tendencies 
of childhood are to be not opposed and suppressed, but 
wisely guided and exercised. These are in truth natural 
and necessary factors of a continuous personal growth 
and experience, and it is only our ignorance which hinders 
or proscribes their normal development. The uncon- 
scious crimes of parents against their own children con- 
stitute a terrible list which rises up in condemnation of 
parental ignorance, stupidity, and inhumanity. 
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Wild Geese. 


How oft against the sunset sky or moon 

I watched that moving zig-zag of spread wings 
In unforgotten autumns gone too soon, 

In unforgotten springs! 


Creatures of desolation, far they fly 
Above all lands bound by the curling foam; 
In misty fens, wild moors, and trackless sky 
These wild things have their home. 


They know the tundra of Siberian coasts, 
And tropic marshes by the Indian seas; 

They know the clouds and night and starry hosts 
From Crux to Pleiades. 


Dark flying rune against the western glow— 
It tells the sweep and loneliness of things, 
Symbol of autumns vanished long ago, 
Symbol of coming springs! 
—Pai Ta-Shun, in Harper's Weekly. 


From a Chapter of Possible History. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


At the close of the great European war A.D. 1914 a 
settlement was achieved as radical and unprecedented as 
it was comprehensive and just. The exhausted com- 
batants instinctively turned to the United States, whose 
President, Mr. Wilson, had made a friendly proffer of 
mediation early in the war. The President was now asked 
to appoint a commission of twelve eminent Americans, 
who should arrange a workable plan for the adjustment 
of the grievances and misunderstandings which had pro- 
voked the war. 

The President’s selection for this peace commission 
was admirable beyond expectation. He chose at once 
the well-known pacificist and educator Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan of California, Senator Barton of Ohio, 
president of the American Peace Society, and President 


Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University. Mr. 


Wilson appointed the rest of the commission with the 
careful advice of these three men. There were three 
large-minded women among this number to represent the 
enormous interest of women in the establishment of a 
sound peace. ‘The commission met first at Washing- 
ton, in consultation with the President and Secretary of 
State, to formulate the general scheme of procedure. It 
was immediately recognized that an American commis- 
sion could have little hope to prescribe a line of conduct 
to the great European powers which the United States 
would not willingly adopt for its own action; in other 
words, that, inasmuch as the United States had doubtless 
given rise at times to some suspicion on the part of other 
nations as regards the disinterestedness of her motives, 
and as she had engaged in the rivalry with other powers 
in the building of a formidable navy, she must stand 
ready, before advising various and necessary concessions 
for other nations, to make considerable concessions her- 
self, and even make sacrifices in order to do herself what 
she wanted the others to do. 

First, then, it was agreed that the United States should 
make the forthcoming advice of her commission for a 


general international disarmament sincere and effective — 


by promising the aid of the President, and the expected 
support of the American people in legislation, to stop the 
building of any more fortifications, and to suffer those 
already under construction, including those in Hawaii 
and Panama, to go out of commission. 

Next, it was agreed that, in order to make the oceans 
the true highways of commerce and civilization, they 
ought to be completely neutralized, like the Great Lakes 
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between Canada and the United States. The United 
States ought therefore to be willing to co-operate to this 
end with the other nations so as to dismantle all ships of 
war as hereafter needless, with such unimportant excep- 
tions as might be used by an international arrangement 
for the public protection of the seas. 

Thirdly, it was agreed, in view of the new international- 
ism, making the whole world a single commonwealth, 
that the famous Monroe Doctrine should be set aside as 
outgrown, precisely as it was expected to set aside the 
European idea of the Balance of Powers. The conditions 
under which the Monroe Doctrine was originally formu- 
lated had long since ceased, and it had already become 
in some quarters and even in South America an occasion 
for jealousy and suspicion of the United States. In 
place of the Monroe Doctrine, it was proposed that a 
universal agreement should be made, that no nation would 
ever make war upon another to recover debts or to seize 
territory. 

Fourthly, in view of the fact that the great war had 
largely sprung from the dissatisfaction of subject provinces 
exposed to alien rule, and in order to pave the way for a 
very progressive type of international agreement, the 
commission felt that the United States must pledge ‘its 
honor never to take the sovereignty of any territory with- 
out a plebiscite of at least two-thirds of its people in favor 
of such a change of government; likewise, for the sake of 
decent consistency, that the United States should give the 
people of the Philippine Islands within ten years the free 
opportunity of declaring their will whether or not to 
maintain their present connection with the United States. 

Lastly, it appeared plain to every one that there ought 
to be no more ‘“‘secret alliances,” or alliances of one 
group as against another group of governments. The 
United States must therefore be prepared to advocate the 
open publication of every alliance, with the invitation 
that other nations should be welcome to enter it upon 
equal terms. 

_ These conditions, being at once frankly published in 

the American newspapers with the reasons why they 
should be urged, made so powerful an effect upon public 
opinion, already deeply moved by the sufferings of the 
war, that before the commission sailed for Europe it 
had already been shown that any and all legislation 
deemed necessary by the President for carrying the pro- 
visions into effect upon this side of the world would be 
abundantly supported by the Congress and the people. 
Even the critics of the commission admitted that the 
plan was at least desirable. 

~At Rome, as the capital of the chief neutral state in 
Europe, the American commission met plenipotentiaries 
from the warring nations, three men from each state. 
The first difficult question concerned boundaries. After 
prolonged discussion, the American proposition unani- 
mously prevailed, that no nation should have the advan- 
tage over another by the conquest of territory. It was 
provided, however, that after five years an election for the 
choice of nationality should be taken (impartial terms for 
which were provided) in every province in any country 
inhabited by a population alien in race to the ruling gov- 
ernment, or ever annexed without the consent of its 
people. ‘This applied to Alsace-Lorraine, to Finland, to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and other Slavic provinces of 
Austria-Hungary, making it for the interest of each of the 
national governments to do justice to their dissatisfied 
people in such provinces, or else to permit them to enjoy 
some kind of autonomy or to be annexed to a neighboring 
state of their own race. It was also decreed that the 
people of the former kingdom of Poland, long since 
divided between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, should 
henceforth become an independent state under con- 
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stitutional rule. It was agreed that neither Austria nor 
Russia should ever interfere to disturb the New Poland 
or the Balkan States. These States had already united 
in asking the American commission to meet later in 
Sophia and help to compose their difficulties. These 
arrangements, looking forward to the freedom of the 
smaller nationalities from the oppression or arrogance 
of military governments, were made the more possible 
by reason of the attitude of England in giving Home Rule 
to Ireland just before the war broke out. 

The next great subject discussed at Rome concerned 
military and naval establishments. The blood and costs 
of the war, with the sense of its needlessness and folly, had 
sickened the world of militarism. ‘The American advice 
was that a clean sweep should be made of the whole 
military system, that all fortresses should be dismantled, 
that battleships should be sent to the scrap-heap, that 
the old conscription laws should be abolished, that no 
nation should be permitted any longer to use the oceans 
for purposes of enmity. It was agreed that what was 
safest for each was safest for all. This counsel was taken, 
and provision was made for a Parliament of the World 
within two years, at which joint action should be taken, 
if necessary, for the common safety and for extending 
the processes of the Hague Tribunal to cover the new 
conditions. Meanwhile, till the Parliament should meet, 
it was agreed that customs and tariffs should be abolished 
between the nations represented at the Congress. 

Another question to be settled was that of possible in- 
demnity for the losses of the war. Several local assess- 
ments had been collected by the Germans from Belgian 
towns early in the war. It was provided, and agreed to 
by Germany, that these sums should be repaid and rea- 
sonable provision should be made for the destruction of 
Belgian property. Otherwise, all demands for indemnity 
were set aside as cruel and barbarous. On the other 
hand, inasmuch as bankers and money lenders had helped 
to make the war possible, and since the war debts in 
certain nations, in addition to the devastations of the 
war, had risen to become a crushing oppression of the 
poor as well as a handicap upon industry, it was recom- 
mended that, except in the case of the holdings of small 
creditors, not above three thousand dollars, all other debts 
for military purposes, whether old or new, should be 
scaled down by fifty to seventy-five per cent., according 
to the necessities of the various governments. ‘The law 
was beginning thus to be seen that not only must “they 
who take the sword perish by the sword,” but they who 
help arm men to fight and kill must lose their money. 

‘The war had been followed in its later stages in the 
more autocratic countries, Russia, Germany, and Austria, 
by popular uprisings. ‘There were demands made every- 
where for just constitutional government, for release 
from class distinctions and privileges, for thorough dem- 
ocratic treatment of all classes of the people, of the Jews 
in Russia, of the Poles and the Alsatians in Germany, of 
the Slavic people in Austria and Hungary. The war 
at once destroyed autocracy and militarism. -The war also 
modified and changed the theory of “capitalism.” All 
over the world men had come to a new sense of solidarity 
and humanity. All had suffered together. No man now 
wished to say again that his business or his money was 
his own to do with as he liked. The democratic idea 
took hold of business. It was seen to bea matter of social 
service, in which all parties were acting together, where no 
injustice could be done or suffered alone. Class feeling 
died out in this new sense of humanity. 

Two remarkable factors helped the American com- 
mission to do their work. One was a tremendous popular 
movement throughout the United States for the national 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. It was evident, when 
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the commission sailed, that this movement was certain ~ 


The people saw that the drink evil and war 
went together. They saw that the nation had used the 
drink taxes to build the battleships. If the drink taxes 
were abandoned, there would be no more fighting-ships. 
The American people chose to let the ships go. Because 
they were willing to take this venture, all Europe was 
willing to follow them. Europe was not long behind 
America in prohibiting the liquor traffic, which had proved 
itself increasingly ruinous to human character and wel- 
fare, as mankind approached more nearly to the condi- 
tions of civilization. 

The second important feature which marked the course 
of the war was a great wave of religious interest that 
swept over America. It was not like the conventional 
“revivals of religion’? which had often excited men-and 
left them not permanently better. This new interest 
was natural, simple, humane. It was a sort of awakening 
of new faith in one another. It came as a great trust that 
goodness was at the heart of the world. It grew into a 
purpose to treat every man asa man, and to practise the 
Golden Rule. This simple religion overran all race or 
sectarian lines. It took away bitterness and partisanship, 
as of English against Germans, or Germans against 
Russians. It opened men’s eyes to see that we are all 
of one race, with a common faith and hope. ‘The prev- 
alence of this feeling through America was an essential 
element in the marvellous success of the peace commission 
which the American President sent at the close of the last 
terrible war that this earth has ever seen. 

Jamaica PLAIN, Mass. 


of success. 


A Prayer in War-time. 


BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Eternal Countenance of Power and Pity, 
Where is thy hearkening now, and where thine eyes? 
Seest thou and hearest the screaming flaming city, 
And the blood-smoking ground, the awful cries? 
Of all thy million-million stars this world 
Alone hast thou cast off, forgotten, forsaken, 
While battling carnage back on women hurled 
Its second and worse pangs, love’s toll twice taken? 
Oh, yea, thou seest, seest and hearest, Lord! 
But thine all-holding patience can we wait? 
Enable us and help us! ’Mid the horde 
Of these red angers keep us clean of hate! 

Let us not war in soul upon our brothers, 

Nor to the cruel feel as they to others! 


The Soul’s Athletics. 


England has no longer a monopoly of athleticism, but 
for generations it has been regarded as the centre and 
very Mecca of the cult. Abroad, the madness of English- 
men used to be demonstrated by their insistence on the 
morning tub, and the imperilling of their necks in im- 
possible Alpine situations. To-day, not only in our own 
land, but in all civilized countries, physical training has 
become a science. Our schools are gymnasia. The 
middle-aged citizen has his elaborate apparatus for the 
increase of his chest measurement. Among the masses, 
sport is the one preoccupation. There is no call for a 
too critical attitude toward these tendencies. Hf, as 
Herbert Spencer has somewhere said, ‘‘one of the first 
conditions of success in life is to be a good animal,’ we 
must not quarrel with Nature’s effort to produce him. 
When our people lose their love of exercise and of the 
open air, it will be the beginning of doom. 

Yet, when Ignatius wrote to Polycarp, “Watch, as 
God’s athlete,” it was not of football or of mountaineering 
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he was thinking. The Greeks of Asia Minor were adepts 
at physical training, but Ignatius had in view a quite 
other line of discipline. It is a line that is much neglected 
to-day. Our age is one of amazing activities in a hun- 
dred directions, but not in this. Men are educated to 
the careers that offer wealth and distinction. ‘There are 
intellectual and artistic enthusiasms. But the evidence 
to-day of an earnest systematic culture of that side of 
life, which, where it appears, sheds on history its finest 
light, is, alas! very much to seek. Religion is a conven- 
tion. Of spiritual exercises men know next to nothing. 
“They eat and drink and scheme and plod, 
They go to church on Sunday, 
And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy.” 

The satire is the simple truth. To multitudes it seems 
never to have occurred that behind their body and behind 
their intellect lie a mass of powers whose development of 
all others is the most fascinating, and whose results are of 
all others the most wonderful. 

The present condition is the more strange when we 
remember with what ardor this culture has been pursued 
by the nobler men of all races and religions. There were 
Greek philosophic sects that could give points in this 
matter to the members of most Christian churches. We 
lift our hands at the word “Epicurean,” but Epicurus, 
with his diet of bread and fruit, would have been aston- 
ished at the ways of our orthodox deacons and presbyters. 
The Stoic who had trained himself to regard privation, 
pain and death, as adiaphora, things indifferent, could 
teach the modern evangelical many things worth his 
knowing. The wildest aberrations even of ancient 
wrestlers in this arena are worth our attention. When 
we read the stories of Indian fakirs or of those Egyptian 
ascetics of whom Harnack says, “One man starved him- 
self to death, a second ranged to and fro like a beast of 
the desert, a third plunged into the mud of the Nile and 
let himself be tortured by insects, a fourth, half-naked, 
the sport of wind and weather, spent years in silence on 
something else may emerge from the study than 
the mere sense of our superiority. Might it not be a 
feeling of the wonder of that inner life which made these 
men satisfied to yield all else, if only they might explore 
this deepest of themselves, and unchain its hidden 
powers? 

But extravagances of this kind are not likely to be 
repeated, at least among the Western nations. What, 
however, we have to consider is whether the ruling motive 
of athletics—the delight, that is, in the difficult—might 
not, for most of us with immense advantage, be trans- 
ferred to this other sphere? In our mountaineering it is 
precisely the arduous, the painful, the perilous, that 
draws and fascinates. Men find the Alps too easy, and 
are in search of Himalayas. But this sort of climbing is 
costly, and open only to a few. There is mountaineering 
closer at hand, within the general reach, that has greater 
ascents and finer views. If weare in quest of adventures, 
there lies in each of us a region that will furnish enough. 
It is possible, in this separate realm of our inner invisible, 
to’: make a history immeasurably greater than what the 
newspapers are recording, and this without stepping an 
inch out of the routine of our ordinary life. The whole 
business is inward, in the gymnasium of the soul. 

For illustration, let us take one or two of the more 
obvious feats. ‘There is, for instance, the mastery of the 
disagreeable. We want a life with all the corners rubbed 
off, and find a deadly dulness as the result. When our 
ease is broken, we howl or perhaps blaspheme. Marcus 
Aurelius from his pagan philosophy could teach us so 
much better than that, and our natural instinct revolts 
in its innermost self against the hog paradise. 
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How magnificent, in comparison, have been the. per- 
formances here of God’s athletes! It should surely be 
good news for us, in this stormy world, to know of a dis- 
cipline that can make men buffet-proof, a secret which, 
when learned, sends them unhurt and exultant through 
the worst that comes! ‘That it is so is plain history. 
When John Woolman went to preach the gospel to a tribe 
of hostile Indians, he tells us that one night, far from tent 
or habitation, unable to kindle a fire because of the heavy 
rain that was falling, he sat under a bush during the long 
hours, and ‘“‘found his soul filled with comfort as he medi- 
tated upon God.” We may put his story by that of 
another plain man, John Nelson, one of Wesley’s first 
helpers, who, pressed by his enemies for a soldier, and 
thrust for the night into a horrible dungeon, thus de- 
scribes his experience (his English is startlingly to the 
point): “When I came into the dungeon, that stank 
worse than a hog-sty by reason of the blood and filth 
that ran into it from the butchers who killed over it, my 
soul was so filled with the love of God that it was a para- 
dise to me.’’ This was neither poetry nor romance, but 
the sheer experience of honest men who had found a 
secret. They were in the war, but carried a charm. 
Their comfort was not the kind yielded by padding. It 
flowed from the action of the loftiest spiritual energy. 
Surely, in such a world theirs is a secret worth knowing. 

But this is only one conquest out of a hundred. The 
man who has found the fascination of inner athleticism 
will want to climb every peak there is. 
ment opens them, range upon range. ‘To learn how to 
forgive his enemy, how to cease from evil speaking and 
evil thinking, to pick up that marvellous habit of living 
without care for the morrow, to know how to laugh with 
the joyous and to weep with the sorrowing, to find out 
how to make one’s word, one’s presence, and one’s secret 
influence a constant potency for good,—these are exer- 
cises he will mark down in his note-book as part of each 
day’s inner business. 

But the athlete who begins on this track will not stop 
at the lower altitudes. His appetite will grow by what 
it feeds on. From Alps he will pass to Himalayas. The 
region he has entered he will discover to be illimitable, 
and its wonders ever more astonishing. ‘The superficiality 
of our age has made these higher ranges invisible and 
almost incredible to it. We have forgotten how to medi- 
tate and how to pray. The Church’s devotional litera- 
ture of all ages is almost a sealed book. Yet what marvels 
does it contain! Let any one turn over the ‘‘ Devotions 
of Bishop Andrewes.’’ ‘They are written in Greek and 
Latin, yet through those dead tongues we feel in every 
line the mighty movement of a soul at its highest energy. 
The results of such energy upon both outer and inner 
life are hardly to speak of here. ‘They are the secret of 
the saints. Yet some day the world will recognize that, 
of all the forces moving in this universe, that which oper- 
ates along these uppermost surfaces of the spirit, while 
most subtle, is also the most powerful. 

From such a study follow all manner of deductions, but 
we can hint only at one in closing. The power of the 
religious teacher, whatever his church or his position in 
it, will be strictly in accordance with his proficiency in 
the soul’s athletics. Men talk of originality in the pulpit, 
- make often grotesque and frantic efforts to acquire it. 
The only originality worth the name is that of a growing 
soul. There is no preacher worth his salt whose greatest 
daily work is not here. It is the training of his own 
spirit that constantly freshens and enlargens him. The 
hearer is thrilled by something undefinable. It is the 
new power evolved from a soul’s ascent. Unless this 
process is going on, a man were better dumb. Think of 
Christ’s couple of years or so of ministry and thirty pre- 
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vious years of silent inwardness! In their libraries, men 
may find new facts and new arguments; but these will be 
useless unless in the deeps of their own spirit they seek 
for new powers. 

Any one, layman or cleric, who sets forth on this quest 
will come speedily to a point where we may here leave 
him. He will find that his own solitary strength is noth- 
ing. For in the spiritual world, as in the natural, a man 
becomes strong only as he links himself to the great out- 
side powers. Science makes him mighty by harnessing 
his personality to the cosmic forces. Faith makes him 
mightier yet by linking his feebleness to Divine Omnipo- 
tence.— J]. Brierly, in the Christian World. 


Peace. 


BY MARY P. SEARS. 


Angel of calm, with circling wings that sweep 
Across the night, across the slumbrous sea, 
Come where pain holds its heavy hand on me, 
Where I and sorrow our long vigil keep. 

Oh, bathe my fevered spirit ocean-deep 

In healing waters, oh, let quiet be 

For the thought-wounding grief of memory 

In shadow-dim, enchanted wells of sleep. 

Take thou my hand and lead through pastures green, 
Lead me beside the sacred waters still, 

Into all silence of all starry space, 

Far, far through spirit-worlds unheard, unseen, 
Even unto peace—the self-surrendered will, 
Even unto peace—the vision of God’s face. 


The Strength and Weakness of our Theological Schools.* 


BY HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 
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Let us turn now toa consideration of what we of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship are wont to call ‘‘our”’ theological schools, 
meaning those to which we have chiefly looked for the 
recruiting of our ministry. They have never been, in- 
deed, under strict denominational control in the way that 
the theological schools of certain other bodies have been, 
and in many cases still are, under the control of diocesan 
or other denominational organizations. Harvard Divin- 
ity School has, of course, for forty years been an unde- 
nominational, scientific school of theology, absolutely in- 
dependent of the denomination which built it up,—the 
first case in America, if not in the modern world, of such 
a free institution. It is worth while repeatedly to em- 
phasize this, because the world finds it so difficult to be- 
lieve that such is actually the case, and still persists in re- 
garding it as a Unitarian institution, though Unitarians 
have so long been in a minority in both the faculty and 
the student body. Meadville and the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry are both, of course, correctly 
termed denominational schools, but they are free from 
any direct control by our denominational organizations, 
save for the American Unitarian Association’s power of 
concurrence or veto in the election of trustees of the 
Pacific School. 

If we view these schools in the light of the tendencies 
which to-day seem dominant in theological education, we 
shall, I think, have cause for a reasonable measure of satis- 
faction. Harvard and Berkeley have each the advantage 
of the immediate neighborhood of a great university and 
of a city large enough to offer a laboratory for the study of 
social problems. Meadville is unquestionably handicapped 
in both these respects. ‘There may be difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of moving the Meadville School to Chi- 
cago, on the ground that it would there be dominated and 
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eventually swallowed up by the great university,"—~but 
there can hardly be doubt that Meadville would be 
strengthened by proximity to some large university and to 
some large city. One is tempted to wish that fortune 
might have located it in Ann Arbor, adjacent to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and but an hour out of Detroit. 
Under existing circumstances, however, the present very 
sagacious plans for Meadville students, giving them oppor- 
tunity to spend two summer terms at the University of 
Chicago, overcome in some degree the inadequacy of the 
School’s location. 

Our school at Berkeley may be said to have only just 
passed the experimental stage. It has, indeed, a splen- 
did strategical location, and is doing most excellent work 
within the limitations of its strength. But the denomina- 
tion as a whole has failed to realize either the real-need 
for such a school on the Coast, if our churches there are 
to develop any local supply of ministers for their pulpits, 
or the great tenacity and. devotion with which Dean 
Wilbur has stuck to his task through discouragements 
which would have beaten one less stout-hearted. Even 
now, though the School has at length received sufficient 
endowment to assure its permanence and to begin the 
erection of a suitable habitation, it is quite insufficiently 
equipped to do the most effective service. Not until it 
has completed its habitation and has enough income to 
pay adequate salaries to four or five professors can our 
churches feel that they have done their duty by it. A 
part of its equipment should include generous fellowships, 
to enable its graduates either to come East or go abroad 
to study, in order to give students bred upon the Coast 
opportunities for enlarging their range of vision. ‘This is 
not because Berkeley is any more remote from Cambridge 
than Cambridge is from Berkeley,—indeed, if one looks 
at a map of the whole country, Cambridge is seen to be a 
good deal more set in a corner,—but graduate work at an 
eastern school, owing to our two hundred years’ earlier 
start and the greater proximity of Europe, offers oppor- 
tunities for enrichment of the student’s experience which 
the Pacific Coast, wonderland though it be, cannot for a 
long time provide. The same principle, indeed, holds 
true of Meadville, though for different reasons. It 
would be a great advantage if more of her graduates 
could have a year of graduate work at Harvard or Union 
or in Europe. 

There is no room for criticism of any one of these schools 
on the ground of the inadequacy of its intellectual ideals. 
The standards at Berkeley and at Meadville are as high as 
can reasonably be maintained where the A.B. degree is 
not required for admission. ‘The standard at Harvard is, 
I suppose, the highest in the country. ‘Those who are in 
any doubt as to the quality of the intellectual opportunity 
open to students for our ministry might read with curi- 
osity mingled with surprise the account given by Mon- 
seigneur Hugh Benson in his ‘Confessions of a Convert”’ 
of his training for the Anglican priesthood. It will be 
remembered that Benson is a son of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and took orders in the Church of England 
before he became a Romanist. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he received what was considered an entirely 
adequate education, yet he states that after leaving Cam- 
bridge, where he had the usual classical course, he went to 
reside with other candidates for orders with a certain 
canon in southwestern England, where for a year and a 
half he read the Greek Testament, studied some church 
history,—from the Anglican point of view,—a bit of canon 
law, and practised writing sermons. Compared with a 
training so inadequate, in spite of his advantage in hav- 
ing a large background of culture, the graduates of our 
schools have had a thorough drill. 

The scholarship and intellectual standards of these 
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schools of ours may reasonably be regarded as one of 
their chief elements of strength, which we should be care- 
ful to conserve and still further develop. Happily there 
is no evidence of a decline in this respect; probably, taken 
as a whole, their faculties are quite as strong now as they 
have ever been. ‘[he curricula of these schools are also 
well-rounded and, on the whole, fairly complete, unless we 
are going to undertake widely specialized work. ‘The 
weak points of these schools lie elsewhere. ‘The first has 
been that common with many schools,—a remoteness 
from actual life. ‘That is partly due to the inherited ten- 
dency to place the theological student in a cloistered re- 
treat to meditate upon the things of the spirit, and we 
must not forget that some opportunity for such medita- 
tion is essential. Itismorelargely due, at least at Harvard, 
to the inherent tendency of the professor to treat his subject 
academically, as a matter of purely scientific interest 
rather than in its bearing on the minister’s life. This 
scientific, or academic, approach to subjects, as distin- 
guished from the professional point of view, is perhaps 
inevitable in a distinctly scientific school of theology, es- 
pecially where a considerable proportion of the faculty 
have never had any experience of the parish ministry; 
but, while it may not work injuriously in certain fields of 
study, it surely needs to be balanced in other depart- 
ments with adequate emphasis on the professional as- 
pect of the minister’s training, if the school is to draw 
students who expect to be ministers rather than pro- 
fessors. There is no real conflict between the ideal of 
pure scholarship and that of adequate preparation for the 
practical ministry. In the perfect school the two would 
go hand in hand. 

Furthermore, as a result of Harvard’s strong individual- 
ism, the student has been left very much to his own de- 
vices so long as he kept up with his work. ‘There has 
been, and is, perhaps, too little endeavor to guide the stu- 
dent in the choice of courses best fitted to his individ- 
ual need, and of reading outside of what might be pre- 
scribed. The intellectual riches of the University have 


‘been spread before him, and he has been left free to 


partake, on the assumption that he was mature enough 
to choose for himself. In many cases guidance would be 
indeed superfluous, and in no case should any rigid pre- 
scription of work be necessary, but a good many men come 
to Harvard who would benefit by a considerable amount 
of careful, friendly counsel during the opening months of 
their course. ‘There is much to be said for the tutorial 
system, which is quite practicable where students are few 
in comparison to the number of teachers. Candidates for 
the ministry in the New England of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries were largely educated by older 
ministers who took one or more young men into the manse 
as apprentices, supervised their reading, and trained them 
in parish work. We cannot return to that system, but we 
can profit by the hint it gives of the value of a closer in- 
tercourse between teacher and student. 

Connected with this extreme individualism, and due also 
to the small number of men in all our schools, and to their 
marked diversities of type, is a lack of a sufficiently close- 
knit associated life. At Harvard this lack of sufficient 
social life is accentuated by the pressure of academic 
work, by the large amount of student preaching, and 
by the number of graduate students, many of whom are 
married and who therefore take small part in the school 
life. I have compared the several theological schools at 
our Cambridge to the colleges at Oxford and the English 
Cambridge, but we have yet to develop their college spirit, 
though it may be found in some degree at the Episcopal 
Theological School. 

The greatest weakness of all our schools, however, is 
due to a factor which all are most eager to remedy, and 
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over which they seem to have least control,—the piti- 
fully small number of properly qualified students. Our 
schools are far too small in the number of students to get 
the best results. Their numbers might be considerably 
increased by lowering standards, but we do not want an 
increase on those terms. For half a century the number 
of students at Harvard, and I believe at Meadville also, 
has remained substantially the same, decade by decade, 
though at Harvard during the last decade or two with an 
increasing proportion of graduates and a decreasing num- 
ber of undergraduates. Furthermore, the type of student 
appears to be changing. Of the students in the Harvard 
Divinity School fifty years ago (1864), all were Americans 
save one man of Irish birth. About half were born in 
Massachusetts, and half the remainder elsewhere in New 
England. Last year, out of 30 men whose primary regis- 
tration was in Harvard, only 3 were born in Massachusetts; 
no other New England State was represented, but 17 men 
were born in 12 Southern and Western States, Ohio con- 
tributing 4, while 10 men were born in 6 foreign countries, 
if Canada be so counted. I suspect that Meadville 
would show quite as striking a change in the character of 
her student body. It is indeed gratifying to have the 
school grow more cosmopolitan and less provincial, and 
we may all be glad that men are drawn to her from far 
and wide, but we should have sounder basis for satisfac- 
tion if, in addition to our students from a distance, we had 
retained the strong New England nucleus. 

The blame for this condition can hardly lie with the 
schools, which have used every legitimate means to draw 
properly qualified students. It is due in part to the 
general decline of the ministry in popular esteem, and to 
the rise of other professions. The phenomenon is not 
peculiar to our schools. Many others have felt it severely, 
and there are statistics showing the decline of the number 
of theological students in the whole country for one or 
more decades preceding 1905, since when the number has 
again increased, though good observers say the quality 
has not improved. ‘The responsibility, however, rests in 
large measure with our churches. Some of the people who 
now complain that they cannot find any suitable candidates 
for their vacant pulpits have themselves failed to pay 
their previous ministers a living salary, and have con- 
sistently discouraged their own sons who showed an in- 
clination to enter the ministry. Probably we have all 
known youths who would have made successful ministers, 
but who have been turned from it because of the banter 
and discouragements at home. Until our Unitarian par- 
ents are willing to encourage their ablest sons to enter the 
ministry they have no right to blame the schools for turn- 
ing out an insufficient number of suitable candidates for 
their pulpits. Furthermore, this inadequate supply of 
high-grade students is the real cause of some of the other 
inadequacies in our schools referred to above, especially 
the paucity of their associated life, a problem which would 
be easily met with but a small increase in the number of 
students of the right kind. No matter how distinguished 
a faculty a divinity school may gather, an inadequate 
supply of qualified students will still mean an undeniable 
weakness, since the standing of an institution depends al- 
most as much upon the quality of its students as upon its 
teaching force. The Harvard Law School stands in the 
front rank not only because it has had famous teachers of 
law, but because of its picked body of students capable of 
living up to the highest requirements. Balliol College 
has been made famous not only by Dr. Jowett but by 
the high proportion of distinguished men who have been 
students there. One of our chief problems, therefore, is 
to draw in a larger number of well-qualified students, and 
in this we must have the effective co-operation of our 
churches. 
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Finally, our schools have often been accused of failure 
to cultivate the spiritual life of the student; of lacking the 
warmth, earnestness, and devotion of more evangelical 
institutions. Opinion on this question is bound to differ 
widely because of the diversity of student experience, 
so much depending upon the attitude and temperament 
of the individual. Where one man finds only an arid, 
dry-as-dust desert of intellectualism another man will dis- 
cover living waters. Some of you may remember a lively 
discussion in the Transcript a few years ago growing 
out of the reminiscences of a minister who graduated from 
Andover in the 1870’s and who pictured the seminary as 
a dreary place of mechanical routine without the slightest 
power of inspiration. He was promptly answered by 
others who had been students at Andover during the same 
period, who eagerly described the warmth of the devo- 
tional life and the uplifting associations of the Seminary 
as they knew it. So it is with our schools. When I am 
told that there is no devotional spirit at Harvard, I find 
sufficient answer in that great body of noble hymnody 
which for three-quarters of a century has flowed out from 
it. Yet all our schools do need an increase of grace in 
this respect. Their failure adequately to nourish the 
spiritual life is due in part to the same causes as their 
other weaknesses,—to an over-developed individualism; 
to the over-pressure of academic work and of outside 
preaching; to the paucity of associated life. If these fac- 
tors are in some degree overcome, the spiritual tempera- 
ture is likely to rise; but perhaps the best methods of se- 
curing that desirable end are, first, more thought and 
care given to chapel services by professors, who are in 
danger of coming to regard them as mere perfunctory 
exercises, and, second, more definite counsel to the student 
about ways of cultivating the devotional spirit. 

Such, then, are some of the elements of strength in our 
schools; such are some of their weaknesses. Let us 
hold fast to their noble traditions; let us strive to make 
good the places where they are inadequate. So shall 
these schools be to coming generations centres of light 
and inspiration, where men may muse upon the deep 
things of God while the fire is enkindled in their hearts 
which shall send them forth to speak of truth, and right- 
eousness, and peace. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


All virtue consists in having a willing heart. God will 
lead you as if by the hand, if only you do not doubt, and 
are filled with love for him rather than fear for yourself. 
—Fénelon. 

wt 


The humblest man or woman can live splendidly. 
That is the royal truth we need to believe, you and I, who 
have no ‘‘mission’”’ and no great sphere to move in.—W4Il- 
zam C. Gannett. y 


Each day, each week, each month, each year, is a new 
chance given you by God. A new chance, a new leaf, a 
new life,—this is the golden, the unspeakable gift which 
each new day offers to you.—Canon Farrar. 


al 


The Roman senate never did a nobler act then when, 
after the stupendous defeat of Cann, they went out to 
meet and thank the defeated general because he had not 
despaired of the republic. Even so should all humanity 
thank the humble martyrs, the obscure benefactors, the 
unfamous faithful, who amid toil and obloquy, defrauded 
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of justice, hopeless of reward, deluded with ingratitude, 
have yet believed in the redeemableness of their brother 


men.—Canon Farrar. 
; & 


How easily we lose poise, swept by the currents of life! 
Our root is not deep enough. Consider the lily resting on 
the face of the waters, its roots far below. How serene it 
rides the ripples, and how confidently it has sought the 
light, that its life may expand therein above the turbu- 
lence of the waves!—Trinities and Sanctites. 


ad 


Emerson and Spencer agree that our lives are, as it 
were, fragments of a greater life. What we want to know 
and feel is that this greater life is rational and moral, that 
it comprehends what it is doing, knows the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and cares to doright. That there 
is not merely power over us, but wisdom beyond our wis- 
dom and righteousness beyond our righteousness, is what 
Emerson means by calling it Soul—sSeth C. Beach. 


Che Pulpit. 


Joy in Nature. 


BY?REV.-V. D2) DAVIS: 


Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice. 
—Psawm lxv. 8. 


That is to say, there is joy in this great world of earth 
and sky in which we live—joy into which we enter most 
readily in the morning and evening of our days, because 
these are, taken all together, the most beautiful times, 
and in that beauty the divine joy is manifest. God 
makes the outgoings of the morning and evening to 
rejoice. The endless but ever-changing glories of sun- 
rise and sunset, the first freshness of the morning, the 
wonderful quietness of evening, speak to us constantly 
of him. We are then, perhaps, more often at leisure 
from ourselves, to let that calm, pure influence sink into 
our hearts. It comes to us with benediction, because 
there is a presence in all that beauty which belongs to 
the inward quietness of life, the unseen things of the 
spirit. The peace of God is then brought into the midst 
of our troubled, weary world, making it easier for us 
to lift up our hearts in communion with the life of heaven, 
far from the bitterness, the fever-heat, the baseness, and 
the sin that are here. In such an hour of quieting for 
restless hearts, surrendered to the pure emotion of thank- 
fulness and trust, the thought of God comes with fresh 
appeal and renewing power, to compel a man to truth, 
to hold back his hand, it may be, from some dishonesty, 
to make all baseness of thought and feeling and intention, 
for the time at least, impossible to him. And where the 
heart is cleansed, pure joy comes in. 

Those who are afraid of God, and choose to hide their 
evil or paint it over with false colors, will turn away from 
such thoughts, and seek to degrade and materialize what- 
ever touches them from the world without. But for 
those who choose rather to think of things true and hon- 
orable, pure and lovely and of good report, the beauty 
of the heavens, radiant in silent joy, brings a message 
which is of God; and they are wise who learn to be atten- 
tive, and seek for more of that happy companionship 
with what is beautiful in nature—a companionship that 
never troubles, but only touches with friendly, welcome 
hand, asking nothing but to help us, and, as far as may 
' be, to be loved, giving us, as we value it, more and more 
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of the calmness and the joy with which God makes the © 


outgoings of morning and evening to rejoice. 

On any clear, fresh morning, when the earth has 
silently emerged from the shadow of night, and once more 
the glorious sunshine reveals an infinite wealth of beauty 
in earth and sky, you seem to stand in the midst of a 
new creation in which itis a joy to be alive. The pure, 
fresh air comes with a thrill of pleasure; the trees stand 
around in silent delight, making the clear sky look more 
beautiful above. If you are among the mountains, 
bathed in the morning light, they seem to shout for joy, 
and the song of innumerable birds does but make vocal 
the gladness which is in all around. And if you are 
within sight of the sea, or down upon the shore, how 
the waters of that great expanse call to you with eager 
welcome in the morning light! And if you are content 
simply to look, there is the glorious harmony of color 
over the pure surface of the waters, far away to the 
horizon and along the beautiful lines of the coast, and, 
with it all, the sense of space, of vigorous free life, the 
cleansing and restoration of the waters and the air. 

What a world it is in which to breathe and move! 
What strength, what clearness of faculty, what ardor of 
pure affection, what reverent thankfulness, what infinite 
delight belong naturally to that glorious habitation! 
How noble would our manhood be, if with frank and stead- 
fast obedience to God’s law we accepted the spirit which 
breathes in such a morning for our common life; if there 
were no meanness, no coarseness, no cruelty, no oppres- 
sion, no false pride in us; if with simple truth and honor 
and unselfishness we could live only to make more glad- 
ness in that beautiful world. 

And as in the morning, so in the evening of a beautiful 
day there is joy, deep and calm, folded in the infinite 
peace of God. For now again the world sinks to rest. 
The eagerness of the long day is past, a great quietness 
spreads over the fields and the hills, the light is softer, 
even the sound of many waters comes to us more gently, 


blending with the general peace. 


“Tt is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea.”’ 
There is a wonderful magic in that light of the setting 
sun, making not only a new world of glory in the heavens, 
but a new earth as beautiful and yet how different from 
that of the morning brightness! To be at rest, to be 
given up to the delight of that calm beauty, to see the 
earth free from care, tranquil in the golden light, and 
then to pass through the glory of the sunset far away 
into the heavens, to know the freedom of the spirit, the 
joy of pure, unburdened life, the infinite riches of the 
love of God, which includes all other love,—that is the 
spirit of the evening hour which enters into humble, 
thankful hearts. 

Most wonderful, perhaps, it is from some great moun- 
tain-height to see the sun go down, first glorifying all 
the earth, and then the quiet night gathering in the val- 
leys far below; to hear the sounds of active life ceasing, 
one by one; to see the fields of labor and the many clustered 
homes quiet now; even while you are still in the upper 
light, to see the shadows fall, and feel how all the earth 
is folded in God’s care. Amid the great silence of the 
hills there is a presence that searches the heart, that bids 
a man know his own littleness and the infinite tenderness 
of God; and, as the shadows deepen and perhaps the first 
pale stars appear, it bids him rest in God and have no 
fear; it bids him only to have faith, to trust in the Eternal, 
to pray that he may be of the pure in heart, to know 
that God is the Giver of all good and the Guardian of all. 


—— 
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I have spoken especially of morning and evening, 
because these are the times when we are most often 
touched by the influences of nature, and are perhaps 
most ready to receive its messages of the diviner life. 
But throughout our days and nights, and in every season 
of the year, there is the same influence over us for good. 
Nature speaks with different power to different minds 
and hearts, but there is much that we can all learn, by 
patient faithfulness and reverence, of the wealth of beauty 
which is on every side, and of the joy into which we may 
enter and find that it is joy of the Lord of heaven and 
earth. 

Nature, as Wordsworth said,— 

“never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Ts full of blessing.” 


They are happiest who feel at home anywhere in the 
open country, where they can be alone with God, and 
simply feel how beautiful it is to be alive; who have 
such trust in the Goodness at the heart of all this uni- 
verse, and such unclouded joy in all its beauty, that they 
feel constantly the friendliness of the green earth and 
the benediction of the heavens above. 

I do not mean that we can forget, or ought to try to 
forget, the things which are painful and terrible in this 
world as in our human life. ‘There are terrors of the 
Lord in the raging storm of wind and waves, in the piti- 
less rocks, the devastating flood and earthquake, and 
the fire of scorching heat, where no water is. There are 
times when men are at the mercy of what seem awful, 
pitiless powers, when only death can end the struggle. 
And yet we know of more than death. There is a spirit 
that cannot be daunted, that endures to the uttermost. 
There is a faith that conquers, a joy that triumphs over 
the tumult of the storm. .The man who is ready to lay 
down his life, a willing sacrifice for truth or honor, for 
the liberty of his people or to save a friend, and so be- 
comes aware of the triumph in himself of a deathless 
purpose of good, has the surest and profoundest knowl- 
edge of this truth; but we are brought to the same con- 
viction by the simple thought that we, who have a grow- 
ing knowledge of the marvellous forces of nature and the 
laws which govern them, have yet in our own spiritual 
life something greater than all these. We have a higher 
kinship, even with Him who is Creator and Preserver, 
Lord of heaven and earth. With God, in the communion 
of his Spirit, we are led in these paths of growing knowl- 
edge. Wherever we may be there is the same presence 
of the Eternal, in any familiar place on earth or in the 
furthest heavens a Presence, very near to us in all the 
beauty of the world, speaking in this quiet way with 
benediction to our hearts. As children who trust their 
Father’s love and care, we find that there is nothing in 
the whole world to bring us to an ultimate despair—noth- 
ing of which we ought to be afraid. Thus, even in the 
direst extremity of our mortal life we may know that 
his mercy endureth forever; and, if there is no other 
way, we can give ourselves even to be destroyed on this 
dear earth (it is but swiftly in one keen struggle what 
comes to every one at last!), for we have knowledge of 
the Eternal, and, to them that love God, ultimately, in 
the one far-off divine event, all things shall be seen to 
work together for good. ‘Therefore, we should let no 
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thought of terror or danger interfere with our gladness 
or our thankfulness in this beautiful life which we have 
here on earth. God maketh the outgoings of the morn- 
ing and the evening to rejoice, and we trust in his love. 
We are meant to share in that joy, to be stronger, purer, 
more faithful, more unselfish, for that beautiful compan- 
ionship. 

The separate things in nature, which make up all the 
beauty, if we begin to analyze them into their material 
parts, cannot speak to us the word we need. Instruction 
they may often give, and lead us to marvel even more 
at the mystery of creation; but they do not give us by 
such means the pure delight of nature. It is not they 
which make the beauty: God makes them beautiful. It 
is the spirit that breathes in them, the unseen power 
which makes them what they are, the harmony of order, 
the energy of life, the manifest good-will. ‘These touch 
the life in us, and we delight in the beautiful things 
because they and we have each our own place in the 
great universe of God, and we, as children of the Spirit, 
understand something of the divine purpose, the meaning 
of it all, the divine joy in creation. 

To have perfect delight in nature we must have the 
prayer in our hearts that in all things our Father’s will 
may be done. We cannot go where he is not. Every- 
where the strength and beauty, the infinite heavens, the 
pure, fresh air, all that appeals to us and makes us rejoice 
in nature, all is his. This is the glorious temple of his 
praise. This is the beautiful home which, for this time, 
our Father gives to us, yet opening to us further gates 
of heaven, where life and love shall be made perfect and 
there is infinite joy and peace. 

BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 


An Affirmation. 


BY REV. EDMUND H. REEMAN. 


I believe in man; that hidden deep within him burns 
the inextinguishable spark of a divine life; that out of 
him shall yet flow more abundantly the rivers of living 
water; that by his toil and sweat and blood shall yet be 
built the temple of an enduring fraternity and the golden 
city of an everlasting brotherhood; that by his hands 
shall yet be woven the shining garments of a changeless, 
fadeless love with which he shall both clothe and be clothed 
upon; that the desert wilderness of his passion, hate, and 
prejudice shall yet blossom with the flowers of peace and 
joy and beauty; that at last he shall stand erect, noble, 
godlike, with every ancient fetter broken and every chain 
beneath his feet, a freeborn son, servant, image of God, the 
maker and builder of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

In this hour of crisis it is upon this faith I rest my soul, 
and to this faith I would call men everywhere. Though 
Europe in a month should present the spectacle of a car- 
nage more bloody than savagery could have stimulated 
in its most primal forms; though the flame of conflagration 
should spread until not a nation is left untouched and the 
whole world be laid in ruins; though not a stone of an- 
cient temples should be left intact; though our seats of 
learning and our palaces of peace should be reduced to 
ashes; though ancient languages and literatures should be 
blotted out nevermore to be recovered; yet must we hold 
fast to our faith in the power of man to rise again from 
the dust and begin anew the ascent toward diviner things. 
It is upon the foundation of such a faith alone, held fast 
amid smoke and fire and blood, that the structure of a 
fairer kingdom will rise from the ruins of the civilization 
even now crumbling and falling before our eyes. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 
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Common Pleasures. 


I may not cross the ocean 
A distant land to see, 

But there’s a winsome meadow 
Which I may hold in fee; 

A rippling rill runs gaily 
Adown the daisied lea. 


I may no old cathedral’s 
Majestic spires behold, 

But solemn woods are whispering 
Their secrets manifold; 

In their dim aisles of verdure 
I learn things never told. 


I have my storied castles 
With towers and turrets plain; 
It needs no toilsome journey 
Their portals fair to gain; 
The way to them is easy— 
Tis only down the lane. 


Here is no Alpine mountain 
With cloudy crest sublime, 

But summits still more lofty 
The soul is free to climb; 

On heights serene I wander 
At quiet eventime. 


No painting rare and wondrous 
Of artist could outshine 

The colors of the sunset, 
Mixed by a hand divine; 

And, dear heart, no old master 
Made face so sweet as thine. 


—Enmily Tolman, in “Toa Summer Cloud, and Other Poems.” 


The Tapestry School at Shottery. 


BY C. 1. A. 


The name of Shottery is always connected 
with a quaint thatched cottage in the midst 
of old-fashioned flowers—the supposed home 
of Anne Hathaway; but during the past 
twenty years there has been growing up in 
that pretty village, so attractive to students 
of Shakespeare, an industry which has 
developed into a prosperous tapestry school, 
under the control of the government. After 
one has honored the memory of the poet, 
one is strongly attracted to the living in- 
terest, which may well draw the stranger’s 
feet across the fields to Shottery. 

Years ago an English lady became much 
interested in work among the cottagers, some 
of whose homes she owned. She formed a 
class in needlework, and there the children 
learned much that has since given added 
comfort and happiness to their lives. 

Not content simply with making more 
useful those healthy, happy cottage chil- 
dren, this large-hearted English lady began 
the solution of one of London’s hardest prob- 
lems,—the care of the poor. She gradually 
built up at Shottery a school for London 
children who seemed unable ever to gain a 
livelihood,—the lame, the deaf and dumb, 
and the blind. As many as could be cared 
for were brought out to live in the pure, 
sweet air of the country; and while their 
bodies were gaining strength and their cheeks 
becoming rosy with health, their fingers 
were being trained to do plain needlework, 
fancy work, embroidery, and tapestry. 

As one steps in at the door of the school 
and is courteously welcomed by the young 
teacher in charge, the heart is touched at 
the sight of so many poor little ones deprived 
of so much that makes life worth living. A 
sweet-faced lame girl is working with great 
painstaking and skill on a difficult piece of 
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embroidery, a hunchbacked child is sewing 
on some fancy article, and a whole row of 
children are weaving a long piece of dark- 
red woollen carpet; one is deaf and dumb, 
another blind, and all in some way defective. 
Most of the work is, of course, tapestry; 
but various small articles are made, for sum- 
mer visitors like well to take away with them 
something that has been made in the very 
village itself. Orders are taken for work. 
The carpet was ordered. As the English lady 
has many influential friends, there is probably 
little difficulty in disposing of the work. 

The school is a light, airy, attractive 
place, and the pupils look contented and 
happy. Not all the work shows skill, and 
some is even wrong and will have to be taken 
out and done all over again; but, consider- 
ing the ways in which the pupils have always 
been at a disadvantage, it is wonderful how 
much has been accomplished. 

The “bright side of the shield” is that 
those poor defective children are being 
taught so patiently and thoroughly that they 
will be enabled to make a living and lead 
happy, useful lives. 

One of the greatest pleasures of a visit 

to the school is to get a peep at the inner 
life of that tender-hearted woman who has 
been the means of bringing about so much 
good. 
- Afternoon tea in one of the thatched cot- 
tages, which she has given to her best worker, 
allows one an opportunity to see what light 
she has brought into the life of that young 
lame girl who lives there, busy and happy 
in the midst of exquisite work on linen, 
silk, and velvet. She is the best pupil who 
has been taught at the school, and her work 
is sold into homes many miles from Shot- 
tery—quaint old Shottery, with its fra- 
grance of flowers, and song of birds, and 
beauty of field and meadow, and in its 
midst the poor unfortunate ones of earth 
growing up into a blessing to those around 
them. 


An Editor’s Experiment. 


For a long time I have felt that most 
newspaper workers are not competent to 
handle news of the churches, and that the 
names which loom largest in the work and 
worship of the Christian world to-day mean 
little or nothing to the majority of the men 
who get the news and write the stories that 
appear day after day in the great journals of 
the United States. 

Coming in to work the other day I read 
an article about John R. Mott, and I resolved 
to ‘“‘obey that impulse” to try out my notion 


by asking ‘‘the boys”’ to identify this great. 


leader, who ranks with the dignitaries of the 
church and, indeed, of the state, the world 
around. True, I might just as well have 
used the names of a score of other representa- 
tive men of various denominations and activi- 
ties who also have places of religious leader- 
ship in this country and in the world. But 
Mott’s was the name chosen, for the reason 
stated. 

“Bill, who’s John R. Mott?” 

The managing editor looked up from a 
stack of world’s series baseball photographs, 
stared into space for a few seconds, and 
reached for a match, as he replied:— 

“Nothing doing. Try ‘Who’s Who.’” 

Next came the city editor. 

“Ves,” he drawled, “I think he was 
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elected to some office in New York some 
years ago.” 

Thence I went to the Sunday editor, a 
man who has been out of one of the leading 
colleges of the East about nine years, and who 
has been in the newspaper game in the South, 
in the West, and in New York City—a well- 
equipped man. 

He shook his head. 
him,”’ he said. 

I tried my question on one of the best- 
informed men in the city, a man with some- 
thing of a reputation for omniscience, rated 
as “the best man who ever read copy in the 
town.” I have seen this man do some 
remarkable things in recalling names, dates, 
and facts. Often he has amazed me by 
answering off the bat what I thought were 
hard questions. 

This time he was swamped. He smiled 
and said, ‘‘I don’t know,” just as any great 
man might do. 

Then the desk men got their turn, the men 
who edit copy, who make headlines, and 
whip the reporters’ stories into shape for the 
linotypers. Also I put my question to the 
reporters and to the editorial writers. All 
without avail. 

Finally, covering the same assignment 
with me that night, I found a man from 
another paper, who said,— 

“Why, old fellow, Mott’s the man who 
held that ‘haystack’ prayer-meeting.”’ 

He did not quite know why I laughed rather 
broadly. I intimated finally that he was 
just a century out of the way. But I did 
congratulate myself that I had found a news- 
paper man who had heard of Mott, anyway, 
for the reference to the famous haystack at 
least indicated that he was getting “warm.” 

To one or two of my victims I made some 
such statement as this:— 

“Why, man, Mott is one of the Americans 
best known in the world to-day. When 
President Eliot went ’round the globe he 
found no city where the name of Mott had 
not been heard. Larned and the other 
tennis players in quest of the Davis cup would 
have had no trouble in discovering that 
Mott’s is a familiar name in New Zealand. 
He is known in Constantinople, Cape Town, 
Alexandria, Calcutta, Peking, Tokyo, and in 
all the centres of Europe. He has influenced 
more young men than any other man of his 
time. Few men of his age have travelled 
more extensively. There are plenty of 
competent judges who claim Mott as the 
peer of the statesmen, the colonial adminis- 
trators, the church dignitaries, and the 
potentates of every kind everywhere; and 
there are multitudes in America who are 
proud of him.” 

Some of the fellows intimated blandly that 
I was drawing the long bow; some of them 
merely grinned; and others asked me 
questions enough to get the information 
that John R. Mott is the leader of religious 
work among the students of the world. 

Now my paper is not a small and obscure 
journal by any means. Day by day I make 
my little contribution to a paper which ranks 
among the ablest and most influential news- 
papers of the East, published in a city of 
the first class—which, however, is not New 
York. I am not in any sense an exceptional 
newspaper man, unless I should be so classed 
because I happen to be interested in things 
that are being done in the field of religious 
achievement.—The Continent. 


“Never heard of 
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Literature. 

THE Port. By Meredith Nicholson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.30 
net.—George Eliot said once (we have been 
quoting it for forty years), ‘‘It is not true 
that love makes all things easy; it makes us 
choose what is difficult.’”” So Mr. Nicholson’s 
poet might say, It is not true that romance, 
poetry, the joy of living, are for youth and 
springtime love alone; they are the sub- 
stance, the reality, to which one must be 
loyal as to an ideal. Only ideals can last 
from youth to old age,—ideals and the eager 
quest that counts him a coward who gives 
up when the winds blow cold and the path 
climbs upward. In this story, at least, ideals 
count for something, and the poet’s vision 
has its practical results. Mr. Nicholson’s 
graceful pen-portraiture is sure of apprecia- 
tion, and the character was worth developing 
in this way. He deserves the popularity 
that allows him now to write what he will, 
with no need of a strenuous plot and startling 
incidents. 


Two IN A BUNGALOW. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 
net.—Mrs. Smith’s Summer Vacation Series 
has many qualities that make the books 
interesting to young readers and elicit the 
approval of those eldeis who have more or 
less responsibility for the books that are put 
into the hands of children. We never see 
a book by Mrs. Smith that we do not recall 
with satisfaction the enjoyment Their Canoe 
Trip gave one family of youngsters years 
ago. It still bears the evidence of that en- 
joyment in its worn appearance. ‘This series, 
as the name indicates, is made up of out-door 
books, books that healthy, hearty, happy 
boys and girls like, partly because they re- 
mind them of good times they themselves 
have had under similar circumstances, and 
partly because they may suggest plans for 
other good times in the future. Moreover, 
the narrative is animated and the interest 
sustained. 


BEHIND THE Bic Grass Winpow. By 
Louise Robinson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 50 cents net.—This is one of the mod- 
ern reading books, planned to interest the 
small child in reading for himself and to lead 
him into the pleasant ways of literature with 
an enjoyment that more than balances his 
sense of effort. The book is unusually at- 
tractive with its Toyland cover, its colored 
pictures, and its good easy print. 


Magazines. 


“Do Women Vote?” is the title of the lead- 
ing article in the October issue of the National 
Municipal Review. It is a thoughtful analy- 
sis of the actual statistics of voting in 
Denver, by Mrs. Ellis Meredith, of the 
Board of Election Commissioners, herself 
an intelligent and ardent advocate of suf- 
frage. Charles F. Gettemy, the head of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, con- 
tributes a striking article on “New Massa- 
chusetts Legislation regulating Municipal 
Indebtedness.”” He tells just what has 
been accomplished by way of substituting 
carefully worked out State supervision and 
control for a promiscuous system. In no 
other State has the futility of the old sink- 
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ing-fund method of amortizing debt been so 
clearly recognized, with the result that the 
further creation of such funds has been pro- 
hibited. To what extent has the municipal 
initiative, referendum, and recall been utilized 
in practice? Dr. Charles F. Taylor endeavors 
to answer this, giving in detail the experiences 
of those cities, commission governed and 
otherwise, which have one or more of these 
provisions. Among the shorter articles are 
“The Influence of Moving Pictures in Mu- 
nicipal Life,’ by Orrin G. Cocks; a review of 
the activity of women along civic lines, by 
the editor, Clinton Rogers Woodruff; a 
description of St. Louis’s successful fight for 
a modern charter, by Roger N. Baldwin; a 
review of civic and social surveys, and com- 
munity efficiency, by Prof. Murray Gross of 
Philadelphia. Miss Neva R. Deardorff con- 
tributes an interesting article on ‘Citizen 
Co-operation in the Administration of Health 
and Charities,’ and Prof. J. W. Jenks one 
on ‘“‘Co-operation between City Governments 
and Universities.’”’ The several departments, 
as usual, are filled to overflowing with current 
municipal news. 


Miscellaneous. 


With the opening of the autumn season, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company publish 
as usual a new Dorothy Dainty book by 
Amy Brooks, Dorothy Dainty’s Visit, which 
will relieve the minds of small readers who 
have waited patiently to know the solution 
of Nancy Ferris’s disappearance. How she 
fared while she was lost to her friends, and 
how her wonderful dancing helped them to 
discover her, is the main interest of the pres- 
ent volume. Another book for small girls 
due at this time is Making Mary Lizzie 
Happy, by Nina Rhoades, author of the 
popular Brick House Series. It departs from 
the custom of earlier volumes by including 
four different stories, each a Christmas tale 
which begins in troubled anxiety and ends 
with the proper Christmas spirit and hope 
for a brighter year to come. ‘This firm have 
long made a specialty of their juvenile books, 
and Amy Brooks and Nina Rhoades have 
become familiar names. ($1 each.) 


Prof. A. T. Robinson, professor of interpre- 
tation of the New Testament in the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky., has completed a monumental work in 
his Grammar of the Greek New Testament in 
the Light of Historical Research, upon which 
he has been laboring with scrupulous fidelity 
for many years. The amount of research 
and the mass of detail in a book of this nature 
are enormous, and it is inevitable that this 
should be the first reflection of any one who 
consults the great volume of some thirteen 
hundred pages. Prof. Robinson speaks mod- 
estly of his accomplishment and acknowl- 
eges that it would have been impossible but 
for the painstaking scientific investigation of 
the Germans. Besides Dr. Broadus, Prof. 
Robinson’s own teacher and predecessor, he 
mentions Gildersleeve as ‘‘the American 
Hellenist whose wit and wisdom have helped 
over many a hard place.”’ Dr. J. H. Moul- 
ton is quoted here as one who, like Gilder- 
sleeve, has shown that it is possible to make 
grammar interesting: ‘There is no subject 
which can be made more interesting than 
grammar, a science which deals not with dead 
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rocks or mindless vegetables, but with the 
ever changing expression of human thought.” 
Thus the writer, in sending out his life work, 
thinks with pleasure of the preacher or 
teacher who under the inspiration of the 
Grammar may “turn afresh to his Greek 
New Testament, and there find things new 
and old, the vital message electric with 
power for the new age.’’ Thoroughness and 
care mark the successive sections of the study, 
which discusses each detail with illuminating 
presentation. The book, though large, is so 
bound that it remains open anywhere and is 
thus fitted for desk and reference use. It is 
handsomely printed in clear type, and ap- 
parently nothing has been left out that can 
add toits usefulness. Itis sent out by George 
H. Doran Company, 38 West 32d Street, 
New York. (Price $5.) 


THREE LECTURES ON MODERN POETRY 


OFFERED BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
AUTHOR OF 
“IN VIVID GARDENS.” 


Democratic Ideals of Contemporary Poets. 
The Woman Revelation in Modern Poetry. 
California Poetry. 


For terms and dates address Mrs. MARGUERITE WILKIN- 
son, Coronado, Cal. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


pal Fs ‘Cuartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


ga Gade’ with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. ie 


a) (i is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
persona! details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Sreret, Boston 


1000 
The Dome. 


Rhymes to Remember. 


When the fays send a baby from Fairyland 
They tuck three things in his tight-shut hand; 
I can’t see them, neither can you, 
But Nursey says it is perfectly true; 
There’s a box of Patience, a bottle of Tears, 
And a nice mixed package of Hopes and Fears. 
The bottle of Tears very soon runs dry, 
For you don’t need Tears when you've grown up high. 
Of course, there’s a lot of Hopes and Fears, 
For they’ve got to last a good many years. 
But there’s most of the Patience, far and away, 
For you’ve got to use Patience every day. 
—Litile Folks. 


The Prize No One Expected. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 

“There,” said Dora, the tears gathering 
in her eyes, while the brave smile on her lips 
strove to discount them, “there goes my last 
chance of any prize at all.”’ 

“Tt’s too bad.”” The words came from a 
group of girls who all spoke the same well- 
worn phrase with varying accents of sym- 
pathy. ‘I don’t see how you can keep on 
with school at all!” 

“T can’t be regular, that’s certain,” ad- 
mitted the object of their compassion, a slim 
pretty girl of fifteen; ‘“‘but I’ll do my best— 
and Miss Mason understands—which ‘s a 
comfort.” 

“Yes, I know.’ The rest of the group fell 
back as Clare Willett, Dora Carter’s especial 
friend, put her arms about the slender shoul- 
ders. ‘‘But you only graduate once in your 
life—and to be the single girl who doesn’t 
have a prize at ail! Why must Dicky choose 
now to break his arm?”’ she added so fiercely 
that Dora smiled. When you are down- 
hearted, however, there are more endearing 
traits than reasonableness, and Clare’s 
strong feeling comforted her. 

“He couldn’t help it,’ she said more 
cheerfully than she had yet spoken. He 
told me he had ‘yumped the one step, and 
yumped the two step, and he fought he could 
yump the three step’—bless him!”’ 

‘Dora Carter, Clare Willett, and a few 
other girls of the town attended a private 
school, chiefly because their mothers had 
attended it also when there was no high 
school; and Miss Mason, proving herself 
quite up-to-date and in keeping with modern 
requirements, had endeared herself to pupils 
of both generations to such a degree that no 
one criticised the parents of the second. 
Her diploma, moreover, admitted to more 
than one college, and was highly valued. 
Her prizes stood for many things. No 
scholarship could win you one if your moral 
standard and social deportment wasn’t all 
it should be. 

This year the class which called itself 
““Seniors’’—strange word to apply to those 
active young forms and fresh young faces— 
numbered five; and there were five prizes, 
always. From the beginning of the year 
the girls had been sure of their destination. 
Margaret Brown would have the ‘‘Math.” 
No one had had her reasoning power! Lucy 
Dean’s specialty was knowledge of foreign 
tongues—she headed the Latin, French, and 
German classes. The English, the Science, 
and the General Knowledge all seemed to 
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belong to Dora. At Christmas neither 
Clare nor Isabel hoped for any. 

Then a series of misfortunes came which 
put Dora out of the running for the Science. 
Her mother’s serious illness kept her at home 
during the most important experiments; 
but Clare’s unlooked-for proficiency — re- 
joiced Dora more than her loss troubled her. 

At Easter a married sister brought two 
babies to be cared for, while she herself 
went with her husband down to Mexico, 
to try if living there would be possible for 
their precious little ones. Dora did not 
often miss her classes, but her preparation 
time seemed mil. She fell so behind in her 
theme work!—themes take thought, time, 
and a concentration to which babies are 
strongly opposed!—and it was soon evident 
that Isabel seemed in line for that prize. 
But the General Knowledge still lured Dora 
on to early rising study, to odd-moment 
study, and to the seizing of every opportunity 
to add to her score of ‘‘Madam How and 
Lady Why.” The sister came back and 
claimed her babies. Peace and plenty (of 
time) seemed well within view, when five- 
year-old Dicky brok: his arm. Her mother 
was not yet strong enough to do much 
nursing, the family purse was sadly depleted, 
and Dora gave up all hope of the General 
Knowledge prize, for which Margaret seemed 
now the probable contestant. 

Dora was a bright, unselfish girl, but 
she could not always keep back the tears 
that would come as day after day went by 
and she had to go unprepared to what classes 
she was able to attend, nor could she always 
conquer a certain impatience with Dicky,— 
not impatience of manner or action, but of 
feeling. He really was spoiled, she told 
herself. Then the big blue eyes would grow 
wistful as the sensitive little fellow felt a 
change in his nurse, and Dora, full of remorse, 
would double her attentions. 

At last, just two weeks before Commence- 
ment, she had a talk with Miss Mason. 

“You had better stay at home altogether, 
my dear,” said that lady. How Dora loved 
the lined face, so strong and sweet under its 
silver hair! ‘‘I am sorry—very—for your 
disappointment. But you are learning other 
lessons, of equal value with English and 
Science—perhaps of greater value. Come 
here on Tuesday, the day before Commence- 
ment.” : 

Dora wondered at this request. On the 
day before Commencement, Miss Mason 
usually requested her pupils to rest. 

It was with a feeling of relief that the girl 
abandoned all her beloved lessons and gave 
herself up to the household duties she always 
found tedious, though she did them pretty 
faithfully. She swept and dusted; she 
washed and ironed the lighter things; she 
sewed at her white Commencement gown, 
though it hardly interested her. 

“T hope you will have another kind of prize, 
some day, dear,—you deserve it,’’ said her 
pale, fragile mother, as she watched her. 

Dora, smiling, said,— 

“You’re a nice enough prize, 
and Dicky’s another!’’ 

But on Monday night—after a hard day 
she was extra tired—it suddenly seemed to 
Dora that, as she said to herself, ‘‘the bottom 
fell out of everything!” She pictured the 
often-rehearsed graduation day,—the music, 
the addresses, the giving of the diplomas 
and prizes; and it seemed very unjust that 
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she, who had worked whenever she could, 
must sit among the undistinguished many, 
and not among the distinguished few. 

“The others who get no prizes have had 
a good time going along,” she said to her- 


self. ‘I’ve had neither.” 
Then a thought came to her. She need 
not go to Commencement at all. She did 


not view this in the light of a temptation. 
It seemed merely an escape from a disagree- 
able position. She went to sleep rather 
relieved. 

But when she told her mother the next day 
of her determination, she saw the sweet face 
sadden. aes " 

“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Carter, “I am 
so sorry. I did not know it meant as much 
to you as that.” 

“Tve no prize—not even a diploma,” 
urged Dora, passionately. ‘‘I should feel 
so disgraced,-Mother. I want to keep out 
of ap alle 

“T won’t ask you to do a thing you don’t 
wish to—when my illness and Lucy’s babies 
and Dicky’s arm have kept you from your 
just reward,” replied her mother; “‘but I 
am sorry—not only for your loss, but that 
it seems so hard to you.”’ 

Then Dora understood that her way of 
escape was a temptation—a temptation to 
indulge in bitterness, to give way to repining. . 
She was not able to speak for a few minutes, 
but she put away the breakfast things and 
made Dicky clean and tidy for the day. 
Then she heard the clock strike nine, with 
a start. If she made herself go to the Com- 
mencement festivities, she must also go to 
Miss Mason this morning, and not telephone 
her wish to stay at home. So she hurriedly 
slipped on her coat and hat and ran to her 
mother, compelling herself to speak brightly: 

“T’m going, Mother, dear. It would be 
a shame to miss Clare’s Commencement, 
and the other girls’, just because mine isn’t 
all I want it.” 

She was rewarded by the smile in her 
mother’s eyes. 

“Why, what is all this?” 

The words burst from her astonished lips. 
She was shown into a large room, sometimes 
used for extra classes, but now newly fur- 
nished with six gas stoves, six tables with 
cupboards, and six sets of pots and pans. 

“Tt means,’ explained Miss Mason, 
“that I am installing a Domestic Science 
department. It will be a senior and post- 
graduate course. To-day, under my in- 
struction, you will contend for a scholarship.” 

Such a merry hour and a half they had! 
But to Dora it was at once play and work- 
play (because of the ease with which her 
practised fingers worked) and work (because 
she wanted that scholarship). For, if she won 
it, she could with a clear conscience stay at 
home next year, instead of finding employ- 
ment—employment that might, perhaps, per- 
force take her away from her loved ones. 

“A committee of my friends will pro- 
nounce judgment,” declared Miss Mason. 

The next day dawned so cloudless, so blue, 
so beautiful, that Dora felt her heart lighter 
than she had thought possible. Her mother 
and Dicky were debating as to the advisibility 
of attending the exercises, when the matter 
was settled by the arrival of Miss Mason’s 
little electric—to take them. 

The large hall was packed with people; 
the graduates and younger scholars filled 
the platform. 
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As the exercises went on, ora schooled 
herself to rejoice for her friends—especially 
for Clare, whose look at her made her feel 
how true and loyal a heart was loving her— 
as they took their prizes. 

Of course, you know what is coming? 
No, not quite! 

“A friend to domesticity,’ announced 
Miss Mason, “has promised a sixth prize 
from now on—for Domestic Science! She 
wishes, however, to give one this year to 
the winner of the D.S. scholarship—Dora 
Carter, whose cake yesterday was pro- 
nounced to distance all competitors.” 

So Dora, quite unexpectedly, left her seat 
and went forward to receive a large and 
handsome book. She was not the ‘only 
graduate without a prize”’ after all. 

For that is another surprise I have kept 
for you. She did graduate. When Miss 
Mason advised her staying at home for the 
last two weeks, she had discovered that pass- 
marks were sure. 

“Oh,” said Dora, as, with Dicky on her 
lap, she whirled home by her mother’s side 
in the little electric, ‘‘suppose I had sulked— 
as I wanted to—and not gone yesterday!” 

“Any one whose efforts are, in the main, 
to do right is often kept from falling,” said 
her mother, gently. ‘‘And I am so glad 
that your home duties, so well done, have 
received a reward, and that the reward was 
public, and an honor, too!”’ 


Purr when You’re Pleased. 


They had been licked over hundreds of 
times by the same mother, had been brought 
up on the same food, lived:in the same house, 
learned the same lessons, heard the same 
advice,—and yet how different they were! 
Never were there two kittens more thoroughly 
unlike than these two! ‘The one had an open, 
loving heart which never could contain itself 
in its joy, but purred it out at once to all the 
world; the other scarcely ever purred at all, 
and that never above its breath, let him be 
as happy or as fond as he would. 

Every morning, for instance, when the 
nice, curly-headed little boy brought the 
kittens a saucer of milk from his breakfast, 
there was sure to be a disturbance over the 
purring question. For, even before the 
saucers had reached the floor, Miss Pussy 
was sure to be there, tail and head erect, and 
eager, singing her loudest and best, her whole 
throat vibrating visibly; while Master 
Pussy, on the contrary, took his food, but 
said very little about it, or, if he ever at- 
tempted to express his natural delight, did 
it in so low a tone that nobody could hear 
without putting their ears close down to 
him to listen. 

The little boy’s cousin, pale and quiet and 
silent as she was, would often take Miss 
Pussy on her knee and nurse her for half 
an hour at a time, stroking her so gently and 
kindly. How could any one help purring? 

Or the boy would tie a string with a cork 
at the end of it to the drawer-handle of a 
table, so that the kittens could paw it and 
pat it and spring at it as they pleased. How 
was it possible not to give vent to one’s 
delight in the intervals of such a game, when 
the thing was swinging from side to side 
before their very eyes, inviting the next 
bound? 

When there was nothing else to be pleased 
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about, there were always their own tails to 
run after; and the fun was surely irresistible, 
and well deserved a song. 

At last a change came into their lives. 
One day their friend, the curly-headed boy, 
came bounding into the kitchen where 
Mother Puss and her kittens were asleep, 
in raptures of delight, followed by the pale, 
quiet, silent cousin, as quiet and silent as 
ever. The boy rushed to the kittens at 
once, took up both together in his hands, 
laid one over the other for fun, and then said 
to the girl: “Cousin, now they’re going to 
give us the kittens for our very own, just 
tell ne which you like best—really. I’m 
so afraid you won’t choose for yourself when 
they ask you; and then, if I have to choose 
instead, I sha’n’t know which you would 
rather have. I want you to have the one 
you like most. So do tell me beforehand.” 

“Oh, I like them both,’”’ answered the 
girl, in the same unmoved, indifferent tone 
in which she generally spoke. 

“So do I,” replied her cousin; ‘‘but I 
know which I like best, for all that. And 
so miust you, only you won’t say. I wonder 
whether you like to have the kittens at 
all,’ added he, looking at the pale child a 
little doubtfully. ‘‘Cousin dear, I wish I 
could see by your face when you are pleased. 
See, give a smile when the one you like best 
goes by. Do!—won’t you?—this once,— 
just for once!” 

It was in vain. He passed the kittens 
before her in succession, that she might see 
the markings of their fur; but still she only 
said she liked both, and, of course, was glad 
to have a kitten, and so on, until at last he was 
disheartened, and asked no more. 

It is a great distress to some people when 
their friends will not purr when they are 
pleased; and, as the children went back to- 
gether to the drawing-room, the little boy 
was the sadder of the two, though he could 
not have explained why. 

Then just what he expected happened. 
The choice between the two kittens was 
offered first to the girl, but, instead of ac- 
cepting it as a favor, and saying “Thank 
you”’ for it, and being pleased as she ought 
to have been, she would say nothing but 
that she liked both, and it could not matter 
which she had. Nobody would have thought 
she cared for having either at all. 

Presently her aunt said that, as she did not 
care, the boy should choose. He colored 
with vexation; but, when he had sought his 
cousin’s eyes again and again in vain for 
some token of her feelings, he laid sudden 
hold on Miss Pussy, and cuddled her against 
his cheek, exclaiming :— 

“Then I will have this one. I like her 
mtch the best, Mother, because she purrs 
when she’s pleased!” 

Then the little girl took up Master Pussy 
and kissed him very kindly, but went away 
without saying another word. 

But at the end of a week, one sunshiny 
morming, when the boy was riding his 
father’s pony and only the little girl was in 
the house, her aunt, coming. suddenly into 
the school-room, discovered her kneeling by 
the sofa, weeping a silent rain of tears over 
the fur coat of Miss Pussy, who was purring 
loudly all the time; while her own kitten, 
Master Pussy, was lying sound asleep, un- 
noticed, by the fire. , 

The time had come at last, and Miss 


Pussy pointed the moral; for, with her aunt’s 
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arms folded round her and a sense of her 
comforting tenderness creeping into her heart, 
she owned that she had fretted all the week 
in secret because—actually because—it was so 
miserable to nurse a kitten who would not purr 
when he was pleased! 

Anybody may guess how nice it was, ten 
minutes afterward, to see the little girl, 
with the roused color of warm feeling on 
her cheeks, smiling through her tears at 
the thought of how like the unpurring kitten 
she had been herself! Anybody may guess, 
too, with what riotous joy her loving cousin 
insisted on her changing kittens at once, 
and having Miss Pussy for her very own, 
and how, on the other hand, he set to work 
himself, with a resolute heart, to make 
Master Pussy so fond of him that purr he 
must whether he would or no.—WMrs. Alfred 
Gaitty. 


The Clock’s Two Hands. 


“Come, hurry up!’’ said the second-hand 
of a clock to the minute-hand. ‘‘ You'll never 
get around in time if you don’t. See how 
fast I’m going,” continued the fussy little 
monitor, as it fretted round on its pivot. 

“Come, hurry up!”’ said the minute-hand 
tothe hour-hand, utterly oblivious of being 
addressed by the second-hand. “If you 
don’t be quick, you’ll never be in at the 
stroke of one.” 

“Well, that’s just what our young friend 
there has been saying to you.” 

At this point the clock pealed forth the 
hour as the hour-hand continued :— 

“You see we're in time,—not one of us 
behind. You take my advice,—do your own 
work in your own way, and leave others 
alone.” 

Morayi.—Mind your own business. 


It was the first time that four-year-old 
Willie had ever seen a snake; and, as it 
writhed and squirmed along, he ran into the 
house to tell of his discovery. ‘‘O Mother,” 
he exclaimed, “‘come here quick. Here’s 
a tail wagging without any dog.” 


Little Bertha asked for a pickle at dinner. 
Although warned that it was very sour, she 
ate it hastily. The result was that she puck- 
ered up her mouth and exclaimed: ‘‘ Dood- 
ness! ’At pickle made my mouth feel offul 
small! Can you hear my talkin’?’’—Ohio 
State Journal. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PResmENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerxk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Ciara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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Pastors and Theologians on the War. 


We present here the public letter issued by 
some of the most distinguished. of German 
pastors and theologians, together with the 
answer it called forth from Englishmen of 
like position and common interests :— 


In this age of opportunity, without a par- 
allel in history, when Christendom has been 
granted access to, and decisive influence upon, 
the entire non-Christian world, the Christian 
peoples of Europe are about to rend one 
another in fratricidal war. 

A systematic network of lies, controlling 
the international telegraph service, is en- 
deavoring in other lands to cast upon our 
people and its government the guilt for the 
outbreak of this war, and has dared to dis- 
pute the inner right of us and our emperor 
to invoke the assistance of God. ‘The neces- 
sity is therefore laid upon us, who are known 
among Christians abroad as men who have 
worked for the propagation of the gospel 
among foreign peoples and for the establish- 
ment of cultural ties and friendly relations 
between Germany and other Christian na- 
tions, to offer to the entire public our testi- 
mony concerning this war. 

For forty-three years our people has main- 
tained peace. Wherever a danger of war 
arose in other lands, our nation has exerted 
herself to assist in removing or diminishing 
it. Her ideal was peaceful work. She has 
contributed a worthy share to the cultural 
wealth of the modern world. She has not 
dreamed of depriving others of light and air. 
She desired to thrust no one from his place. 
In friendly competition with other people 
she has developed the gifts which God had 
given her. Her industry brought her rich 
fruit. She won also a modest share in the 
task of colonization in the primitive world, 
and was exerting herself to offer her contri- 
bution to the remolding of Eastern Asia. She 
has left no one, who is willing to see the truth, 
in doubt as to her peaceful disposition. Only 
under the compulsion to repel a wanton 
attack has she now drawn the sword. 

As our government was exerting itself to 
localize the justifiable vengeance for an 
abominable royal murder, and to avoid the 
outbreak of war between two neighboring 
gteat powers, one of them, while invoking 
the mediation of our emperor, proceeded (in 
spite of its pledged word) to threaten our 
frontiers, and compelled us to protect our 
land from being ravaged by Asiatic barba- 
trism. Then our adversaries were joined 
also by those who by blood and history and 
faith are our brothers, with whom we felt 
ourselves in the common world-task more 
closely bound than with almost any other 
nation. Over against a world in arms we 
recognize clearly that we have to defend our 
existence, our individuality, our culture, and 
our honor. No scruple holds back our ene- 
mies, where in their opinion there is a pros- 
pect, through our destruction, of seizing for 
themselves an economic advantage or an 
increase of power, a fragment of our mother- 
land, our colonial possessions, or our trade. 
We stand over against this raging of the 
peoples fearless because of our trust in the 
holy and righteous God. Precisely because 
this war has been wantonly thrust upon our 
people, it finds us a single people, in which 
distinctions of race and rank, of parties and 
confessions, have vanished. In a holy en- 
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thusiasm, not shrinking from battle and from 
death, and looking to God, we are all of one 
mind and prepared joyfully to stake our all 
for our land and our liberty. 

Unnameable horrors have been committed 
against Germans living peaceably abroad,— 
against women and children, wounded and 
physicians,—cruelties and shamelessness such 
as many a heathen and Mohammedan war 
has not revealed. Are these the fruits by 
which the non-Christian peoples are to rec- 
ognize whose disciples the Christian nations 
are? Even the not unnatural excitement of 
a people whose neutrality—already violated 
by our adversaries—could under the pressure 
of implacable necessity not be respected 
affords no exeuse for inhumanities, nor does 
it lessen the shame that such could take place 
in a land long ago Christianized. Into the 
centre of Africa the war has been unscrupu- 
lously carried, although military operations 
there are entirely irrelevant to its decision, 
and although the participation of natives, 
who have been pacified but a few decenniums, 
in a war of white against white, conjures up 
the terrible danger of a native rising. These 
primitive peoples learned to know Chris- 
tianity as the religion of love and peace as 
opposed to racial feuds and the cruelties of 
their chiefs. Now, they are being led in 
arms against one another by the peoples who 
brought them this gospel. Thus flourishing 
mission fields are being trampled in ruin. 

Into the war which the Czar has openly 
proclaimed as the decisive campaign against 
Teutonism and Protestantism, heathen Japan 
is now also called under the pretext of an 
alliance. The mission fields which the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh indi- 
cated as the most important in the present 
day—mid-Africa with its rivalry between 
Christendom and Islam for the black races, 
and Eastern Asia remolding its life—are now 
becoming the scenes of imbittered struggles 
between peoples who bore in a special degree 
the responsibility for the fulfilment of the 
great commission in these lands. 

Our Christian friends abroad know how 
joyfully we German Christians greeted the 
fellowship in faith and service which the 
Edinburgh World Missionary Conference left 
as a sacred legacy to Protestant Christen- 
dom; they know also how we have, to the 
best of our ability, co-operated in order that 
among the Christian nations, with their com- 
peting political and economic interests, there 
should arise a Christianity united and joyous 
in the recognition of the task intrusted to it 
by God. It was also to us a matter of con- 
science to remove by every means politi- 
cal misunderstandings and ill-feeling and to 
assist in bringing about friendly relations be- 
tween the nations. We have now to endure 
the taunt that we have believed in the power 
of the Christian faith to conquer the wicked- 
ness of those who are seeking war, and we 
encounter the reproach that our efforts for 
peace have only served to conceal from our 
people the true attitude of their enemies. 
Nevertheless we do not regret that we have 
thus endeavored to promote peace. Our 
people could not enter into this struggle 
with so clear a conscience if leading men of 
its ecclesiastical, scientific, and commercial 
life had not in such manifold ways exerted 
themselves to make this fratricidal strife 
impossible. 

Not for the sake of our people, whose 


sword is bright and keen—for the sake of | 
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the unique world-task of the Christian 
peoples in the decisive hour of the world- 
mission, we now address ourselves to the 
evangelical Christians abroad in neutral and 
inimical lands. 

We were hoping that through God there 
should arise from the responsibility of the 
hour a stream of new life for the Christian 
peoples. Already we were able to trace in 
our German churches the powerful effects of 
this blessing, and the fellowship with the 
Christians of other lands in obedience to the 
universal commission of Jesus was to us a 
service of sacred joy. 

If this fellowship is now irreparably de- 
stroyed; if the peoples among whom mis- 
sions and brotherly love had begun to be a 
power lapse into savagery in murderous war 
through hate and bitterness; if a simply in- 
curable rent has been made in Teutonic 
Protestantism; if Christian Europe forfeits a 
notable portion of her position in the world; 
if the sacred springs from which her peoples 
should derive their own life and should offer 
it to others are corrupted and choked,—the 
guilt of this rests (this we hereby declare 
before our Christian brethren of other lands, 
with calm certainty) not on our people. We 
know full well that through this sanguinary 
judgment God is also calling our nation to 
repentance, and we rejoice that she is hearing 
his holy voice and turning to him. But in 
this we know that we are at one with all the 
Christians among our people; that we can and 
must repudiate on their behalf and on behalf 
of their government the responsibility for the 
terrible crime of this war and all its conse- 
quences for the development of the kingdom 
of God on earth... With the deepest convic- 
tion we must attribute it to those who have 
long secretly and cunningly been spinning a 
web of conspiracy against Germany, which 
now they have flung over us in order to 
strangle us therein. 

We direct our appeal to the conscience of 
our Christian brethren in other lands, and 
press upon them the question, what God now 
requires of them, and what can and must 
take place, in order that, through blindness 
and unscrupulousness in God’s great hour of 
the missionary enterprise, Christendom shall 
not be robbed of its power and of its right to 
serve as his messenger to non-Christian hu- 
manity. 

The Holy God carries on his work to its 
goal, even through the storm and horror of 
war, and permits no human wickedness to 
defeat his purpose. Therefore we come 
before him with the prayer,— 


‘Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done!’”’ 


Missiondirektor Lic. K. Axenfeld (Berlin), 
Prof. Dr. med. Th. Axenfeld (Freiburg), 
Oberverwaltungsgerichtsrat D. M. Berner 
(Berlin), Oberkonsistorialprasident D. H. vy. 
Bezzel (Miinchen), Pastor Friedr. v. Bodel- 
schwingh (Bethel bei Bielefeld), Prof. Ik 
Ad. Deiszmann (Berlin), Oberhofprediger 
D. E. Dryander (Berlin), Prof. Dr. R. 
Eucken (Jena), Prof. D. Ad. v. Harnack 
(Berlin), Prof. D. Gottl. Hauszleiter (Halle), 
Missiondirektor P. O. Hennig (Herrnhut), 
Prof. D. W. Herrmann (Marburg), General- 
superintendent D. Th. Kaftan (Kiel), Gen- 


jeralsuperintendent D. Fr. Lahusen (Berlin), 


Pastor Paul Le Seur (Berlin), Prof. D. Friedr. 
Loofs (Halle), Prof. Dr. C. Meinhof (Ham- 
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burg), Prof. D. C. Mirbt (Géttingen), Ed. de 
Neufville (Frankfurt a. M.), Missionsdirektor 
D. C. Paul (Leipzig), Bankdirektor D. Wilh. 
Freiherr v. Pechmann (Miinchen), Prof. D. 
| Jul. Richter (Berlin), Max Schinckel (Ham- 
burg), Direktor der Deutsch-Ev. Missions- 
Hilfe A. W. Schreiber (Berlin), Direktor 
D. F. A. Spiecker (Berlin), Missionsdirektor 
Joh. Spiecker (Barmen), Missionsinspektor D. 
Joh. Warneck (Bethel bei Bielefeld), Prof. 
D. G. Wobbermin (Breslau), and Prof. Dr. 
Wilh. Wundt (Leipzig). 


THE BRITISH THEOLOGIANS’ REPLY. 


The following reply to Prof. Harnack’s 
strictures on the action of this country has 
been sent to him by the theological scholars 
whose mames are appended :— 

HonorED Sir: We, the undersigned, a 
group of theologians who owe more than we 
can express to you personally and to the 
great host of German teachers and leaders 
of thought, have noticed with pain a report 
of a speech recently delivered by you, in which 
you are said to have described the conduct 
of Great Britain in the present war as that 
of a traitor to civilization. 

We are quite sure that you could never 
have been betrayed into such a statement if 
you had been acquainted with the real mo- 
tives which actuate the British nation in the 
present crisis. 

Permit us, in the interests of a better under- 
standing now and subsequently, to state to 
you the grounds on which we, whose obliga- 
tions to Germany, personal and professional, 
are sitnply incalculable, have felt it our duty 
to support the British government in its 
declaration of war against the land and 
people we love so well. 

We are not actuated by any preference 

for France over Germany; still less by any 
preference for Russia over Germany. The 
preference lies entirely the other way. Next 
to the peoples that speak the English tongue 
there is no people in the world that stands so 
high in our affection and admiration as the 
people of Germany. Several of us have 
studied in German universities. Many of 
us have enjoyed warm personal friendship 
with your fellow-countrymen. All of us 
have an immeasurable debt to German 
theology, philosophy, and literature. Our 
sympathies are in matters of the spirit so 
largely German that nothing but the very 
strongest reasons could ever lead us to con- 
template the possibility of hostile relations 
between Great Britain and Germany. 

Nor have we the remotest sympathy with 
any desire to isolate Germany, or to restrict 
her legitimate expansion, commercial and 
colonial. We have borne resolute witness 
against the endeavor made by foes of Ger- 
many to foment anti-German suspicion and 
ill will in the minds of our fellow-countrymen. 

But we recognize that all hopes of settled 
peace between the nations, and indeed of any 
civilized relations between the nations, rests 

- on the maintenance inviolate of the sanctity 
of treaty obligations. We can never hope 
to put law for war if solemn international 
compacts can be torn up at the will of any 
power involved. These obligations are felt 
by us to be the more stringently binding in 
the case of guaranteed neutrality. For the 
steady extension of neutralization appears 
to us to be one of the surest ways of the pro- 
gressive elimination of war from the face of 
the earth. All these considerations take on 
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‘a more imperative cogency when the treaty 
rights of a small people are threatened by a 
great world power. We therefore believe 
that when Germany refused to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium, which she herself had 
guaranteed, Great Britain had no option, 
either in- international law or in Christian 
ethics, but to defend the people of Belgium. 
The Imperial Chancellor of Germany has 
himself admitted, on August 4, that the pro- 
test of the Luxembourg and Belgian govern- 
ments was ‘just,’ and that Germany was 
doing ‘“wrong”’ and acting “‘contrary to the 
dictates of international law.” His only 
excuse was ‘‘necessity’’—which recalls our 
Milton’s phrase “Necessity, the tyrant’s 
plea.”’ It has cost us all the deepest pain to 
find the Germany which we love so intensely 
committing this act of lawless aggression on 
a weak people, and a Christian nation be- 
coming a mere army with army ethics. We 
loathe war of any kind. A war with Germany 
cuts us to the very quick. But we sincerely 
believe that Great Britain in this conflict 
is fighting for conscience, justice, Europe, 
humanity, and lasting peace. 

This conviction is deepened by the ante- 
cedents of the present unhappy war. In 
allowing her ally, Austria, to dictate terms 
in Servia which were quite incompatible 
with the independence of that little state, 
Germany gave proof of her disregard for the 
rights of smaller states. A similar disregard 
for the sovereign rights of greater states was 
shown in the demand that Russia should 
demobilize her forces. It was quite open 
to Germany to have answered Russia’s 
mobilization with a counter-mobilization 
without resorting to war. Many other na- 
tions have mobilized to defend their frontiers 
without declaring war. Alike indirectly 
in regard to Servia and directly in regard to 
Russia, Germany was indisputably the 
aggressor. And this policy of lawless ag- 
gression became more nakedly manifest in 
the invasion of Belgium. Great Britain is 
not bound by any treaty rights to defend 
either Servia or Russia. But she is bound 
by the most sacred obligations to defend 
Belgium, obligations which France under- 
took to observe. We have been grieved 
to the heart to see in the successive acts of 
German policy a disregard of the liberties 
of states, small or great, which is the very 
negation of civilization. It is not our 
country that has incurred the odium of 
being a traitor to civilization or to the con- 
science of humanity. 

Doubtless you read the facts of the situ- 
ation quite differently. You may think us 
entirely mistaken. But we desire to assure 
you, as fellow-Christians and fellow-theolo- 
gians, that our motives are not open to the 
charge which has been made. 

We have been moved to approach you on 
this matter by our deep reverence for you and 
our high appreciation of the great services 
you have rendered to Christendom in 
general. We trust that you will receive 
what we have said in the spirit in which it 
was sent. 

W. B. Selbie, M.A., D.D., principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales; 
P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D. (Aberdeen 
University), principal of Hackney College 
(Divinity School, University of London); 
Herbert T. Andrews, B.A. (Oxon.), professor 
of New Testament exegesis, introduction, and 
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criticism, New College, London (Divinity 
School, University of London); T. Herbert 
Darlow, M.A. (Cambridge), literary super- 
intendent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society; James R. Gillies, M.A. (Edinburgh), 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, pastor of Hampstead Presbyterian 
Church, London; R. Macleod, pastor of 
Frognal Presbyterian Church, London; W. 
M. MacPhail, M.A. (Glasgow), general 
secretary of the Presbyterian Church of 
England; Richard Roberts, pastor of Crouch- 
hill Presbyterian Church, London; H. H. 
Scullard, M.A. (Cambridge), M.A., D.D. 
(London), professor of ecclesiastical history, 
Christian ethics, and the history of religions 
in New College (Divinity School, University 
of London); Alex Ramsay, M.A., B.D., 
pastor of the Highgate Presbyterian Church, 
London; F. Herbert Stead, M.A. (Glasgow), 
warden of the Robert Browning Settlement, 
London. 
Lonpon, August 26. 


Left Behind. 


The loafers in London look more pitiable 
than ever. ‘The best have enlisted, and the 
rest are drinking to their good fortune and 
safe return. In the poorer streets a kind of 
holiday atmosphere prevails, and a sort of 
excitement which is in a measure pleasurable 
fills the air. The children rush out of school 
eager to go on playing at soldiers. The 
smallest boys tie tin cans about their persons 
and beat them with hoop-sticks as they 
march. In the byways of poor neighbor- 
hoods, London vis still the London of thirty 
years ago. ‘There is not much traffic. It is 
still possible to walk in the road if the street 
happens to be unusually full of people, and 
the children swarm in apparently greater 
number than where the traffic drives them 
to take cover indoors. 

The neighborhood in a general way is 
dreary enough, but just now it is full of life. 
At the lowest corner of the wide thoroughfare 
stands a recruiting sergeant, and his influence 
has changed for a little while the life of the 
place. All the children are intensely ex- 
cited. Many fathers have “gone to the war,” 
but not quite so many as are said to have gone 
by little boys and girls who cannot bear to 
be behind their friends and neighbors in 
importance. It is a tremendous step up in 
the world to have relations ‘“‘at the front,’ 
and “‘the front’’ has a very wide meaning to 
children. Indeed, it seems to include the 
whole of England, except London. Visions 
of victory and glory rise before eyes which 
have seen nothing but Regent’s Park and a 
squalid street. How do they picture these 
things? Story-books have not initiated them 
into the fields of romance. They are familiar 
with bands, and have occasionally seen sol- 
diers riding down the fine streets not far off 
into which they seldom penetrate. Fight- 
ing they know something about. Did not 
Tommy Jones’s father get a month’s hard 
labor a little while ago for assaulting the 
police? The thought of conflict is fairly 
familiar to them. It is all very stirring, and 
not at all sad, for while ‘‘mother”’ is at home 
it is of no supreme consequence where 
“‘father’’ goes. 

As for the grown-up people, they are 
almost equally excited; but excitement takes 
different people in different ways. The 
women are a great deal more out of doors 
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than usual. Every one seems to move about 
more, to talk more, and, unfortunately, to 
drink more, than usual. The scraps of con- 
versation which reach one’s ears as one passes 
down the street are all upon one subject. 
“My husband will go, you know, like the 
rest,” says one woman, addressing a little 
group of cronies. ‘‘He’s determined to go.” 
‘“‘What does he want to go for?”’ saysa 
sharp-faced friend. ‘‘To have a smack at 
the Germans,” is the instant reply, delivered 
with a look of defiance. The questioner is 
not satisfied. There are a few, a very few, 
people who are born minimizers. They are 
not anything like so common as alarmists 
and exaggerators, but they exist, and there 
is something curiously irritating about them. 
Even in the present crisis they have an igno- 
rant conviction that nothing will happen. 
“The papers make too much of it,” they 
announce, endeavoring to assume an appear- 
ance of superior knowledge. ‘‘They always 
do. You mark my words, and never believe 
the half they say.’ But, apart from these 
cold-headed fools, there are people to whom 
all excitement is painful. They are fairly 
common among the educated, and a few 
exist among the poor. What they ask of life 
is a sense of security, and that can only be 
attained in conjunction with sameness. All 
excitement has to them some connection with 
dread, some relation to sorrow. In anxiety 
they get no relief from the bustle of the mo- 
ment, and no pleasures but what we might 
call flat pleasures make them happy. For 
such natures, especially where they are found 
among the ignorant, the ferment of the last 
few weeks has been agonizing, but they are 
not many enough to make much show. 

Monotony is detested as much among the 
overworked as among the blasés. Anything 
which breaks it is welcome, and just now it is 
so completely broken as to seem gone for- 
ever. By a great number of usually dull 
people the anxious moment is enjoyed, and 
attempts at reassurance are not very well 
received. A woman who declared herself to 
be nightly expecting to hear of her husband’s 
death rather resented the explanations of 
the present writer to the effect that he was 
at present safe in England, and that there 
was small probability of his being sent on 
foreign service. ‘‘The public knows noth- 
ing,” she replied somewhat resentfully, ‘‘and 
it’s very difficult to say which is the safest 
place, here or abroad.” The state of mind 
argued no calculated indifference to her hus- 
band’s safety, and no undue or ignorant 
panic about the likelihood of a German in- 
vasion. It meant nothing but a desire for 
emotional dignity and to enjoy the full flavor 
of the psychological moment. 

Again, certain women who express no 
particular anxiety about menfolk have made 
up their minds that they will starve. It is 
idle for the workers from accredited societies 
arriving with money allowances to assure 
them that they will be provided for. They 
are not going as yet to believe it, and so lose, 
as they think, the true dignity of a soldier’s 
wife. There can be no doubt that excep- 
tional distress of mind and _ exceptional 
intelligence go together. The people who 
really care—the fathers and mothers and 
wives who dread the news—take the trouble 
to inform themselves as well as they can. 
They know why they are anxious, and seldom 
make ridiculous mistakes, although those 
who say out what others only think will 
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always bring a smile to the lips of even the 
most sympathetic listener. 

“T feel as if it were extra hard for me,” 
said an elderly widow, whose exemplary son 
might even at the moment she spoke have 
been fighting for his country. ‘‘ You see, he 
is such a good boy—more than a husband to 
me he has been, far better than ever my 
husband was. You see,’ she went on with 
tears in her anxious eyes, “‘there are so many 
bad boys about, boys that any one might be, 
as you may say, glad to lose, but mine was 
so different.”” The educated do not say 
those things, do not perhaps think them in 
words, yet how true is the sentiment to hu- 
man nature! 

An immense trust in Lord Kitchener_pre- 
vails among the men, the hard-working men 
with families, in good employ, who descend 
to no excuses for remaining at home. ‘“‘I 
fancy that leaving Brussels is what you may 
call a blind,” said one such on the morning 
that the news of the surrender of Brussels 
arrived. ‘‘You see, there is no doubt but 
what it’s Kitchener that has the handling of 
the whole business, and if he has told them 
to surrender he has his reasons. He knows 
what he’s doing, and he’s right.” 

But if the martial stir is enjoyed among 
simple people, the absence of boasting is no 
less remarkable. Drink alone mars the dig- 
nity of the Englishman’s attitude this time. 
It is a new thing, this self-control, which can 
bear even the silence. Some force greater 
than the law is at work. Truly the “Re- 
cessional’? has been laid to heart. The 
power of poetry was never better illustrated. 
“The artist’s vantage o’er the king” again 
astounds us. Why have we nothing new 
from our master of martial song?—The 
Spectator. 


At the Divinity School. 


Two letters recently received from Asiatic 
students at our American divinity schools 
display their appreciation of the opportuni- 
ties afforded them. 

The first is from a young Syrian, graduate 
of the American Protestant College at 
Beyrout, who has recently entered the Uni- 
tarian school at Meadville :— 

“You will be interested, I am sure, to hear 
how I am getting on in Meadville. In my 
last letter I had very little to tell besides my 
journey and the general impression of the 
place. Now, being already for some time in 
Meadville, I have something more to say. 
The school year opened a week from to- 
morrow, and we are already assigned to our 
classes. I have been admitted into the two 
years’ course, my lessons for this term being 
Old Testament, Church History, Philosophy, 
German, and Homilectics. Our professors 
are scholars in the full meaning of the word. 
We have thirty-one students, seven of whom 
are lady students. We had a very delightful 
time at the formal opening and at the first 
meeting of the school club. I met a number 
of ladies and gentlemen in the community 
who are very friendly. 

“The students are a very interesting 
group. We have a student from Iceland, 
one from Holland, one each from Germany 
and India, and so on. Our food is very 
good. I sit at the same table with Mrs. 
and Mr. Spencer and Prof. and Mrs. Bowen, 
and sometimes President and Mrs. South- 
worth, 
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“To-day was Peace Sunday, and Mrs. 
Prof. Spencer in the church offered the 
prayer after the sermon. She was so moved 
that she was interrupted by tears. Nobody 
present could help shedding tears. She also 
read the appeal of the American children 
to the rulers of the warring nations, which 
had a similar effect on the congregation.” 

The second is from a Hindu Brahmo Somaj 
student of unusual ability, who is preparing 
himself as teacher and preacher of theism, 
in Princeton University :— 

“T have come to Princeton and obtained 
admission to the Graduate School, and am 
simultaneously taking some courses in the- 
ology in the~Seminary. I was sure my 
hopes would not be in vain, and my heart is 
full to think that not one of my unselfish 
desires has gone unfulfilled. How often do 
we go out to see the manifestation of God, 
his beauty and nature, in outward things, 
beside the tranquil lake or on snow-capped 
mountains, and forget to see his providence 
in our humble lives! How wonderfully He 
has led me on, and is still leading me, is 
one of the greatest mysteries that ever con- 
fronted me! I feel grateful, nay, sanctified, 
to be able to think that I shall be able to 
bear testimony to God’s unfailing love to 
those who lack it.” 


The General Conference. 


The next session of the General Conference 
will be held in San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 24 
to 27, 1915. This date was determined by 
the Council in conference with the Committee 
of California Unitarians, who were unani- 
mous in wanting the Conference in what is 
sure to be one of the pleasantest and most 
comfortable weeks of the year. 

Early in the summer a committee of the 
Council was appointed to co-operate with 
the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Sydney Snow, Mr. Charles KE. Ware, and Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton. That committee, after 
extended conference and correspondence, has 
a tentative plan which is very attractive and 
has been designed to meet the suggestion 
of Dr. Crothers made at the Conference at 
Buffalo last autumn, viz., to afford our Uni- 
tarian outposts a chance to hear distin- 
guished Unitarian speakers and to greet a 
large company of Unitarian pilgrims en route 
to the Conference. There will be numerous 
ways of attending the Conference, all less ex- 
pensive, but the official route will provide 
for a journey of 28 or 29 days from Boston 
via the Canadian Pacific Railway, with ample 
provision for stops at Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Lake Louise, Banff, Glacier, Victoria, Van- 
couver, Seattle, and Portland on the way out. 
Western Unitarians can join this party at 
Winnipeg. 

On the Sunday preceding the opening of 
the Conference it will be possible to furnish 
Eastern ministers for all Pacific Coast points. 
That necessitates opening the Conference 
with the usual sermon on Tuesday evening 
instead of on Monday. 

For the official tour one week would be 
allowed for San Francisco. Returning, two 
days would be assigned to Los Angeles and 
suburbs. At that point those who so desire 
can return via Salt Lake City, the Denver 
and Rio Grande route to Denver, thence to 
Chicago, while the main party will have two 
days at the Grand Canyon, returning by the 
Santa Fé to Chicago. All expenses, including 
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sleeping-car accommodations, hotels, auto- 
mobile charges, dining-car coupons, and all 
meals excepting lunch and dinner while in 
San Francisco will be included in the $291.50 
rate for the round trip from Boston and other 
Atlantic Coast points. This will be a person- 
ally conducted party designed to meet the 
needs of all who do not care to be annoyed by 
the constant necessity of making arrange- 
ments for baggage, accommodations of various 
kinds, and all the rest. 

On the return journey, details of ministers 
and laymen will be made to visit our Western 
Unitarian parishes. Those who wish to go 
out with the main party, and return with one 
of these details, or independently, are offered a 
tate of $227.25, which includes all expenses 
up to the end of the San Francisco stay, and 
a return railway ticket home. Pullman ac- 
commodations and meals will be extra. 

The objective which the programme com- 
mittee has had constantly in view has been to 
present positively and constructively the con- 
tent and value of the faith of a free church. 
The contagious enthusiasm of all who have 
been conferring on the various interests, and 
the devoted service which all concerned have 
gladly given, insures ‘a most interesting and 
effective Conference. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, 


General Secretary. 
. MILWAUBEE. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


peciaany Reschers: for the Sunday 
School. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The securing of teachers is perhaps the 
most puzzling task with which pastors and 
school officers have to deal. The difficulty 
is not so much that suitable persons for this 
work are not to be found within the limits 
of the parish, as that they do not voluntarily 
come forward and when solicited are reluc- 
tant to undertake the work. Perhaps we 
have too readily accepted this difficulty as a 
necessary phase of Sunday-school experience. 
Why should it be difficult to secure help in a 
work so important and so attractive? May 
not the fault lie with those most troubled 
by the difficulty? In other fields the law 
of supply and demand works effectively. 
Let the demand really exist and the supply— 
the person to do the real piece of work— 
appears, even though that work is difficult, 
perhaps unattractive, possibly even danger- 
ous. Perhaps we have not made Sunday- 
school work sufficiently compelling. We have, 
indeed, tried to make it attractive, but by 
the wrong method. We have. tried to 
make it easy,—have represented to prospec- 
tive teachers that only a very little time and 
effort will be necessary; that they will not 

. be expected to be present with their classes 
if it is not wholly convenient for them to do 
so; that it is not, after all, a very great 
request we make when we ask them to 
teach a class. That is all wrong, not only 
because it is not true, for good Sunday- 
‘school teaching is hard work, but because 
it does not accomplish the end sought. 
People are not won to a cause that does not 
have sufficient importance to make heavy 
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demands upon them. The successful Sunday- 
school worker is the one who can say, 
“Next to my home, my class is the chief 
interest of my life.’ 

How, then, can teaching a Sunday-school 
class be made to seem worth while and 
therefore attractive? By treating it seri- 
ously. If the parish, at its annual meet- 
ing, will hear reports of the school and give 
careful consideration to its needs; if teachers 
are chosen by the parish, or by some com- 
mittee duly appointed, and so are called to 
their positions with as much deliberation 
as is used in calling the minister; if the 
teachers are required to sign contracts, or 
in some other way are given to understand 
that as duly appointed officials of the church 
they are expected to perform the duties of 
their offices thoroughly and well; if, in a 
word, the matter is taken seriously enough, 
capable teachers will be found. The much- 
discussed question of paying teachers turns 
upon precisely this point. If the pay- 
ment of a salary, however small, makes it 
possible to enter into a written contract with 
teachers, the money is well expended. The 
signing of such a contract impresses upon 
teachers the seriousness of the work they 
undertake. If that contract contains a 
clause providing for a cash forfeit for every 
absence from the school, for whatever cause, 
the teacher will feel that such an absence 
is a matter of real concern. Experiments 
have shown that, even with the teaching 
force unchanged, the transfer from the volun- 
tary to the paid method is sufficient to place 
teaching on a distinctly higher plane. If 
this greater seriousness on the part of teachers 
can be accomplished in some other way, 
then the paying of salaries may be omitted. 
But we shall not have the best teachers, 
and the teachers we get will not do their 
best work until we convince them that we 
have in hand a matter of very grave impor- 
tance. 

The foregoing paragraphs are taken from 
the manuscript of a Bulletin soon to be 
issued by this Department. This Bulletin 
will replace the first one in the series, and 
will bear the same title, “Organizing the 
Sunday School for More Efficient Instruc- 
tion.” It is a new treatment of the subject 
and covers a much wider field. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


Office Notes. 


Numerous inquiries have come concerning 
the address, ‘“‘The Duties of Young People in 
a Free Church,’ that Mr. Frederick M. 
Eliot gave last July at the Shoals Summer 
Meetings. The Study Class of the Alli- 
ance secured permission to use this for a lend- 
ing paper, and it has been placed in a file of 
similar papers at the Alliance headquarters, 
where the young people of our denomination 
as well as others may have access to it. It 
may not be generally known that a former 
president, Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, has also 
contributed to this lending collection a paper 
entitled ““The Aims and Work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union,’’ which may be 
obtained on application. 

The Saturday course in the Tuckerman 
School, for Sunday-school problems, relig- 
ious pedagogy, and the study of the Bible, 
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is especially recommended to Union members 
who are teaching in our Sunday-schools or 
interested along these lines of denominational 
work. 

Names of absent young people are still 
sought. So far only a few have been received, 
although it would seem, with the numbers 
leaving home at this season of the year, that 
scores would come in daily. Have vou sent 
in those from your parish? 

Any young people desiring accommodations 
in Boston are advised to consult the South 
End Industrial School, 14 Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, Mass., where suitable and commodious 
quarters have been fitted up on the top floor 
for rental to students, teachers, nurses, and 
other workers, at reasonable prices. 

The fall meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation will be held in Winchester, Mass., 
on Sunday, October 25, with both afternoon 
and evening sessions. 

At the last meeting of the Pilgrim Federa- 
tion, on Friday evening, September 25, in 
West Bridgewater, plans were set on foot for 
making some definite move‘toward a contri- 
bution for the $30,000 endowment fund 
voted at the annual meeting. 


Marriages, 


At Winchester, Mass., in the Unitarian church, October 
5, by Rev. William I. Lawrance, assisted by Rev. Joel 
Metcalf, Clifford Orlando Mason of Cambridge and 
Marjorie, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Cutting of 
Oak Knoll, Winchester. 


Deaths. ‘ 


WESTON.—In Pasadena, Cal., October 1, in her eighty- 
fourth year, Elizabeth Rogers Weston, widow of the late 
Nathan Weston of Boston, and daughter of the late Josiah 
Rogers of Billerica, Mass. 


In the death of Mrs. Weston, by a sad accident, there 
has passed to the higher life a woman of old New England 
stock, a staunch Unitarian and a devoted reader of the 
Christian Register. Wer strong personality, her rare in- 
tellectual gifts, and her unswerving loyalty to old associa- 
tions, indeared her to a large circle of friends. Although 
shut off by extreme deafness from many of the pleasures 
and activities of life, her brave spirit never faltered and 
her interest in the world’s work never failed. Many friends 
will miss the human touch of her letters, remarkable for a 
wide knowledge of men and affairs, as they will miss her 
keen and sympathetic interest in their daily lives. 

Neither infirmity nor sorrow could quench her free 
spirit or cloud her clear vision. Fearless in life, she would 
have been fearless in death, had its coming been fore- 
shadowed. The instant call was to her but the “passing 
through an open door’”’ into the richer, fuller life of the 
spirit. ipa 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2828 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automebile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S, Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address. 


“Undertaker, Boston.” 
H°? ME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundin, “4 sunny rooms, resident 
ysician. Sara E. Stevens, , tel. Bellevue rorg M., 
ey Reference, Dr. Scie ‘Brigham. 
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Announcements. 


The Norfolk Conference will hold its 
annual meeting on Wednesday, October 28, 
at 10 A.M., in the Channing Church, East 
Cottage Street, Dorchester, Charles P. 
Wellman, minister. 


The one hundred and thirty-ninth session 
of the South Middlesex Conference will be 
held with the First Parish in Cambridge, 
Harvard Square, Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, minister, Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, October 21. In the afternoon, 
Rey. Joel Hastings Metcalf, Ph.D., will speak 
on ‘‘ The Larger World and the Larger Faith,” 
with discussion opened by Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge; and Rev. William S. Nichols will 
speak on ‘‘Our Missionary Opportunity in 
New England,” with discussion opened by 
Dr. Crothers. A social hour at five will be 
followed by supper (men of the churches es- 
pecially invited). In the evening, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham of Boston will address 
the Conference. 


The first regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston (thirty- 
second season, 1914-15) will be held at the 
Arlington Street Church, corner of Boylston 
Street, Wednesday, October 21. Subject, 
“Our Boys and Girls: Some Educational 
Ideas and Methods,” by Mr. James O. Fagan. 
Supper at 6, address at 7, meeting adjourned 
at 8.30. Membership tickets for the season, 
at $4 each, may be obtained from the treas- 
urer, Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff, on the evening 
of the meeting, or by addressing him at 
41 Park Street, Newton, Mass. ‘These tick- 
ets are transferable and entitle the holders 
to the supper. Any Sunday-school may 
hold as many as it chooses. Single supper 
tickets for non-members, 65 cents. The 
meeting at 7 is open to all interested. Mrs. 
C. L. Stebbins, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


THe Cxicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The Alliance held its first meeting of the 
year 1914-15, October 1, at Unity Church, 
Evanston, Ill. Mrs. Long, president, gave 
an interesting talk on ‘‘Canberra, the New 
Capital of Australia.” A prize of eight 
thousand dollars ($8,000) offered by the 
government of Australia for architectural 
plans accepted for the building of this city 
was won by Mr. Griffin, a young Chicago 
architect, who was largely assisted by his 
wife, who together drew the plans for the 
beautiful All Souls’ Church in which the 
Alliance was held. ‘‘Canberra,”’ the beauti- 
ful city that is to be, is situated between 
three mountains, and has streets two hundred 
feet wide, beautiful lakes and parks, and 
is entirely under government control. 
Thirty members were in attendance at the 
meeting. On motion, it was decided to give 
a luncheon in the parlors of the First Church, 
Monday, October 19, in honor of Mrs. 
Robert B. Davis, corresponding secretary 
of the General Alliance. Eleanor Johnson 


Lynn, Secretary. 
Churches, 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. A. M. Rihbany: A bunch of beauti- 
ful white lilies placed on the communion 
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table at the Church of the Disciples on Sun- 
day, October 4, commemorated the birthday 
of Rev. Charles G. Ames (October 3), and 
spoke eloquently a message of peace and good 
will as the minister of the church, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, led the congrega- 
tion in a prayer for the triumph of brother- 
hood, and preached earnestly for a realiza- 
tion of the trué Christianity, which shall 
bring an everlasting peace among nations. 
The many words for peace that have been 
sent forth from the pulpit of the Church of 
the Disciples by Dr. Clarke and Dr. Ames 
are now emphasized and interpreted anew 
by the present peace-loving minister. 


Boiron, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. J. 
Lewis Marsh: The church, built in 1793, was 
reshingled, for the first time, during the 
present summer. The roof had been 
patched somewhat, but the greater part of 
the shingles taken off this summer were 
put on in 1793. The old shingles were 
hand-made from timber grown in the region. 
The new shingles were from Oregon, and it 
is not likely they will last one hundred and 
twenty years. The original building was 
somewhat remodelled and enlarged in 1844, 
and minor changes have been made since, 
and the church has been kept in good re- 
pair, but the condition of floor, ceiling, and 
walls was not just what the people wanted, 
so during the vacation month the decorator 
was set at work, and the result is most suc- 
cessful. Ceiling and walls have been simply 
but harmoniously and appropriately fres- 
coed. The new walls called for new carpet; 
and a neat ingrain carpet, suitable in tone 
and figure for the walls, covers the whole 
floor, and “‘behold, all 1s made new.” On 
Sunday, October 4, was the formal reopening, 
although services have been held through 
September. In the morning, the people 
gathered in the new room, joined in a special 
service, and listened to an inspiring sermon 
by Rev. W. I. Lawrance, from the text, 
“Behold, I make all things new!” Mr. 
Lawrance took time before rushing to an- 
other appointment to remain to the opening 
service of the Sunday-school, and to speak 
to the school in his interesting and inspiring 
way. At three o’clock a service of reunion 
and reconsecration was held, at which 
addresses were made by some former pastors, 
Rev. J. N. Pardee, pastor emeritus, giving an 
historical sketch of the First Parish, after 
which people and minister joined in ‘‘Sen- 
tences of Reconsecration,’’ and remarks fol- 
lowed by Rev. C. A. Roys, who was pastor 
from 1879 to 1885, and by Rev. I. F. Porter, 
pastor from 1887 to 1889. A letter was 
read from Rev. W. J. Leonard, who was 
pastor for five years just before Mr. Pardee. 


Remarks were made also by Rev. E. C. 


Headle, who supplied the pulpit in the 
interim between pastors. That it was 
Peace Sunday was not forgotten in these 
services. The Peace Hymn of John Haynes 
Holmes was sung at both services of the day, 
and appropriate prayers given, and a col- 
lection for the Red Cross work was taken 
up. All in all, it was a red-letter day for 
the First Parish in Bolton. 


Ex_swortu, Mk.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. W. Tickle: Every effort is being made 
to build up the Sunday-school. As the church 
has been closed for a number of years, a large 
number of the scholars have drifted away 
or joined other schools. A meeting of the 
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officers was convened, and tentative plans 
have been arranged for the winter work. 
On Wednesday, August 31, a social evening 
was held in the vestry, at which most of the 
adult members of the school were present 
to entertain the few children then attached 
to the society, and provide them with an 
abundant repast in the way of refreshments. 
The society has also undertaken to supply 
each child with a copy of The Beacon, and on 
Sunday last thirty copies were distributed. 
A union meeting of the Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Unitarian churches 
was held in this church on Sunday, October 
4, at 7:30 P.m., and a collection was taken 
for the Red~€ross work in Europe. The 
principal speaker of the evening was ex-Chief 
Justice L. A. Emery, who took as his sub- 
ject “The International Situation in Europe.” 


Roxpury, Mass.—First Church, Dr. James 
De Normandie: Rev. Otto Lyding was or- 
dained as assistant minister to Dr. James De 
Normandie on Sunday evening, October 4. 
The exercises opened with a solo, after which 
Dr. William A. Arnold, professor of the An- 
dover Theological School, Cambridge, offered 
the invocation. Rev. Roger S. Forbes of 
the First Parish Church, Dorchester, led 
the responsive reading, and the Scripture 
lesson was read by Rev. Sheed Anderson, 
minister of All Souls’ Church, Roxbury. 
Rev. Harold Greene Arnold, minister of the 
First Parish Church, West Roxbury, read the 
hymn, and Dr. W. W. Fenn, dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, delivered the sermon. 
The charge to the minister was delivered by 
Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers of the First 
Parish Church of Cambridge; Rev. Charles 
E. Park of the First Church, Boston, offered 
the right hand of fellowship; Dr. De Nor- 
mandie offered the charge to the people; 
while the prayer of ordination was delivered 
by Dr. William H. Lyon, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Brookline. Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany made the closing prayer. Mr. 
Lyding received his education in the public 
schools at Brooklyn, N.Y., and graduated 
from Harvard College in 1909. He then 
took up a course in the Harvard Law School 
and then in the Harvard Divinity School, 
which he has attended for the past two and 
one-half years. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The monthly letter to 
the members and friends of the church had 
this to say: ‘‘In my first sermon this season 
I said that we met under circumstances of 
unparalleled solemnity. Each week brings 
the truth of this closer. Never was the work 
of a church more definitely demanded than 
now, when faith in the power of spiritual 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
sippetia and able to retain her infant in her rereeal 


Works without an institution. Personal , ad- 
rvision have availed ol kien 


vice and careful su years 
to save the lives of thousands of nee and ¢ thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 


With many we remain in relations for oe yess 
Not intended for the depraved, the 

those requiring institutional care. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 
SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. y 
Treasurer, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE Posies, Adale 

Greene) , 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont ee 
Boston, Mass. 


feeble-minded, or 
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things is strained to the breaking-point, 
and when good will and good faith are at 
the mercilessness of the sword; nor can any 
church go straighter to the need than ours. 
All the ponderous machinery of instituted 
religion, all the infallibilities of doctrine, all 
the authority of ecclesiasticism, have failed 
to restrain in the least degree the pre- 
cipitation and vindictiveness and arrogance 
which plunged the most civilized parts of the 
world into most uncivilized conflict. The 
helplessness of the church to avert, or in the 
least to retard, this awful fall is the tragedy 
of the time. No one can deny the failure of 
organized Christianity to do the work in- 
trusted to it. In a true sense Christianity 
has failed. Those who hold the religion of 
Jesus, and strive to bring it to bear on human 
motive and conduct in its undiluted and un- 
mixed strength, have, therefore, a new call 
to show that pure Christianity cannot fail 
if it is truly applied, and to press upon the 
sobered attention of our world the principles 
which Jesus showed would bring peace on 
earth and good will among men. If ever 
a church was needed, composed of men, 


women, and children resolved to devise and |. 


practise rules of good will, it is needed now. 
If ever differences and divergences of opinion, 
even on the most important matters, ought 
to take second place, they ought to take 
second place now. We ourselves, though 
we have held that doctrines are not the 
important thing, that right living is the 
first concern, have made that itself a doc- 
trine, and have made our work more intel- 
lectual than human and practical. We 
claim no more than others to be free from 
blame for not making the religion of Jesus 
more operative in life, but in our repentance 
and fresh resolve we have a field of effort 
that is peculiarly advantageous. The gospel 
needed in this time is one we are used to. 
We are burdened with much to unlearn 
or throw away. Love to God and man has 
long been the chosen motto of our people. 
Let us put it higher, where its truth and 
beauty can be more widely seen. Let us 
bring it closer, where its efficacy and suffi- 
ciency can be proved in life. Let us try 
harder to strengthen and reinforce our 
numbers, in order that the wonderful op- 


_ portunity of usefulness may not slip from 


our hands. Let us work with more watch- 
fulness of behavior, and purpose, and 
method, so that effort shall not be wasted and 
impulse be vain.’”’ ‘Though there have been 
no services of worship during the summer, 
the church has by no means been inactive. 
Ladies have met each week and prepared 
material for the sale to be held in November 
to raise money for the work of the Eliot 
Alliance, the first meeting of which’ will be 
held Thursday, October 15. In the morning 
at ten o’clock there will be the regular sewing 
for the children of the Mission Free School, 
at one o’clock luncheon will be served, and 
at 2.30 the business session will open. There 
will be special interest in this meeting, owing 


- to the presence of Mrs. R. H. Davis of New 


York, the corresponding secretary of the 
National Alliance, of which our Alliance is a 
branch. The first Sunday in October was 
the fifteenth anniversary of the present 
pastorate. The death of Mr. Snyder, the 
former pastor, impresses the occasion. Mr. 
Day, in announcing his death to the con- 
gregation, spoke of the important period of 
the church’s history which his long pastorate 
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covered, of the high standard of preaching 
which he maintained in its pulpit, of his loyal 
representation of its aim in the denomina- 
tion and his able denominational service, 
of the strong bonds of affection which united 
him with his people, of his brave and cheer- 
ful endurance of the suffering to which death 
came as a welcome release, and of the warm 
and generous heart which will long be 
remembered in this community. It is a 
remarkable and unusual fact that this church, 
now eighty years old, had but two pastors in 
sixty-five years. 


Co-operation in the Middle West. 


BY CURTIS WILLIFORD REESE. 


The assumption that it is necessary for 
Unitarians to adopt militant and hostile 
methods in order to gain ground in the Middle 
West is far from true so far as Alton is con- 
cerned, and I believe Alton is representative 
of the Middle West. Our church has received 
an increase of about 40 per cent. during the 
past year, and the increase in other lines has 
equalled if not surpassed that of membership, 
and during this past year there has been the 
best of feeling between our church and our 
orthodox friends. There has also been the 
very best co-operation in things moral and 
civic. Nearly all the Protestant churches 
have been thrown open to the Unitarian 
pastor, and he has spoken at many union 
meetings. He has been frequently called 
into the Evangelical Ministers’ Conference 
for consultation, and has taken part in many 
Y. M. C. A. programmes. All the while 
he has made clear his convictions, and has 
found no disposition on the part of his or- 
thodox co-workers to bridle his tongue. 
Unitarianism has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by friendly co-operation. 
The line of cleavage to-day is not between 
Unitarianism and Trinitarianism, not be- 
tween heterodoxy and orthodoxy, but be- 
tween men whose vision is world-wide and 
men whose vision is parochial. 

Aton, Itt. 


Lowell Institute Lectures. 


In the free public lectures in the Lowell 
Institute (founded in 1836 by John Lowell, 
Jr., and opened to the public in 1839), a 
course on ‘Christianity and Politics’ will 
be given by William Cunningham, D.D., 
F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England: Tuesday, October 13, ‘“‘Chris- 
tendom and the Reformation”; Friday, 
October 16, ‘‘Church and State in England’; 
Tuesday, October 20, ‘‘Presbyterianism and 
the Supremacy of Scripture’; Friday, 
October 23, ‘‘Independents and the Suprem- 
acy of Conscience’; ‘Tuesday, October 27, 
“Individual Worth and Voluntary Action’’; 
Friday, October 30, ‘“‘“The Coercive Powers 
of the State”; Tuesday, November 3, 
*€ Association for Common Interests’’; Friday, 
November 6, “‘ Positive Christian Duty.” 

The lectures will be given in Huntington 
Hall, 491 Boylston Street, at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Doors opened at half past 
four, but closed at five o’clock and through- 
out each lecture. 

Tickets may be secured, free of charge, 
by applying by mail to the Curator of the 
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Lowell Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, 
and enclosing one stamped, addressed enve- 
lope for each ticket desired. 


The Tuckerman School. 


A number of friends gathered to welcome 
the old and new students of the School on 
Tuesday morning, October 6, when Rev. A.M. 
Rihbany conducted an inspiring devotional 
service. In his address Mr. Rihbany said 
that ‘‘special times which have been crises in 
affairs or which have been dear through asso- 
ciations have become sacred, just as sacred 
places have been known, and many such have 
marked all history. The beginning of any 
important work is a call for reconsecration, 
and the inspiration that follows the rededi- 
cation to a cause insures fruitful results.” 

The course of ten lectures by Rev. C. T. 
Billings is to be given on successive Wednes- 
day mornings at half-past ten during the pres- 
ent half-year. The lecture on the 7th was 
an interesting presentation of various defini- 
tions of religion and of some of the phases of 
primitive religions. The succeeding lectures 
will conform in general to the following out- 
line: Hindu religion; Buddhism; Zoroaster 
and religion of the Parsees; Confucius and 
Chinese religion; religion of Greece and 
Rome; Mohammedanism; Sects of authority; 
Presbyterians; Unitarians. Each lecture will 
be preceded by a five-minute question period. 
The course promises great interest and profit. 


LECTURES BY 
DR. SUNDERLAND 


Rey. J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D., who has re- 
cently retucned from an extended tour through 
the Orient (as Billings Lecturer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and as organizer of 
International Congresses of Liberal Religion 
in Japan, China, and India), is prepared to 
give Lectures and Addresses within a reasonable 
distance of New York upon the following among 
other subjects. 


POLITICAL 


. Asta’s PLACE IN THE Wortp’s CIVILIZATION. 

2. PoiticAL ConDITIONS IN CHINA. WILL THE REPUBLIC 
ENDURE? 

3. PRESENT CONDITIONS IN JAPAN. Is THERE A “JAPANESE 
Perit”? JAPAN’s FUTURE. 

4. CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. SHOULD THE PEOPLE BE 

GIVEN INDEPENDENCE? IF SO, WHEN? 


5. Potrricat Conprrions IN Innis. Is British RULE A 
BENEFIT? WILL IT ENDURE? 
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RELIGIOUS 


1. THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF ASIA. 
4. Tae Great SACRED Books OF MANKIND. 


3. THE PLACE oF JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE WORLD’S 
Reicious Evolution. 

4. WorLpD BROTHERHOOD. 

5. PRESENT RELIGIOUS ConDITIONS IN INDIA. WILL INDIA 
BECOME CHRISTIAN 


6. THE BranMo AND AryA SoMAJES: THE Two NATIVE 
UNrrarIAN MoveEMENTs IN INDIA. 


. Tae Wwe Oren Door For UNITARIANISM IN THE ORIENT. 


7 
8. RECENT PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN JAPAN, CHINA, THE 
PHILIPPINES, INDIA AND CEYLON. 


ILLUSTRATED 
1. PICTURESQUE AND Historic Inpia. 
2. BRAHMAN AND BuppHist INDIA. 
3. MOHAMMEDAN InpIA. 
4. Up AND Down PALESTINE ON HORSEBACK. 
5. Two WEEKS IN JERUSALEM. 


Terms reasonable. Address 423 W. 120th 
Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 


“This country,” remarked Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, “‘is ruled by a pack of demigods.”’ 


New Girl: ‘“‘What does your father like for 
breakfast?”’ Tittle Mabel: ‘‘He always 
likes most anything we hasn’t got.” 


Another saying of a real Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, well attested, is: ‘“‘What a pleasure it 
is to get remembrances from your friends 
through the partial post!” 


A colored philosopher ‘“‘down South’’ is 
reported to have said, ‘‘Life, my breddern, 
am mos’ly made up of. prayin’ for rain and 
then wishin’ it would cl’ar off.” 


Biff: “‘Roberts fell off a fifty-foot ladder 
and wasn’t hurt a bit.” Baff: ‘‘Fifty-foot 
ladder? I don’t believe it at all.’ Biff: 
“Tt’s. quite true. He fell off the bottom 
rung.” 


Jinks: “Boarding in the country now, 
eh? What do you dojwith yourself even- 
ings?’’? Winks: “Some nights I sit outdoors 
to keep cool, and other’ nights I go to bed 
to keep warm.”’ 


Little Dick: ‘“‘Johnny Wheeler has a new 
bicycle.” Father: ‘‘Another? What is he 
going to do with the old one?” Little 
Dick: ‘‘He’s goin’ to sell it to me soon as 
you give me the money.” 


“How many people are there here, Pat?”’ 
queried the Englishman of an Irishman in 
Montreal. ‘Oh, about a hundred t’ousand.” 
“Why, I thought there were over half a 
million.” ‘Well,’ said Pat, ‘‘ there is—if yez 
count the Frinch.”—Canadian Courier. 


A small student of natural history was 
told that trees from which the leaves fell in 
autumn were called deciduous trees. Soon 
after he noticed pussy’s hairs on the sofa, 
and immediately said, ““O Mother, the cat 
is a deciduous animal, for here are her leaves.”’ 


A London merchant received a telephone 
message one morning from one of his clerks. 
“JT am sorry, Mr. Wilson,” said the clerk, 
over the wire, ‘‘I cannot come down to the 
shop this morning on account of the fog; 
but the fact is that I have not yet arrived 
home yesterday.” 


Dr. Blank’s little daughter Margaret, 
whose doll was suffering from an attack of 
‘teeth trouble,’’ informed her grandmother 
that she had taken the baby ‘‘to father’s 
office for medicine.’ - ‘And what did father 
say?”’ asked grandmother. ‘‘Was it aco- 
nite or belladonna?”’ ‘‘He said it was ‘three 
dollars,’’’ replied Margaret, gravely. 


Mr. Smith, out walking with his small son 
Bobby, met Mr. Brown, a fellow-architect. 
They strolled along together, and patroniz- 
ingly picked out the good and bad qualities of 
the new buildings they passed. Presently 
Bobby spied a spotted dog. ‘‘Look, Father,” 
he said scornfully, ‘‘look at that dog. I 
don’t like it. There’s too much work on 
it!’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


After his first lecturing tour in this country 
Matthew Arnold visited old Mrs. Procter, the 
widow of the poet Barry Cornwall, and 
mother of Adelaide Procter. Mrs. Procter, 
giving Mr. Arnold a cup of tea, asked him, 
“And what did they say about you in 
America?”’ ‘‘ Well,” said the literary auto- 
crat, “they said I was conceited, and they 
said my clothes did not fit me.”’ ‘‘ Well, now,” 
said the old lady, “I think they were mistaken 
as to the clothes.” 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitery. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SterHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lys Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘*THE CAROL,” **JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 
previous ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
favor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the present standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 


LONDON 


AntiqueViews ofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


*“Some of the views are taken from 


while the music to which they are wedded is throughout |engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 
formed after a careful examination of the book. e 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— | | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 

know. ... Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H, Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance.... There 


all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. 


ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous THE TU Cc KERMAN SC HOO L 


range and logical development combining simplicity, di 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” 


% | FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious | ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 


so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am looking CHOOL-LIFE 


forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Situation and New York. Ne raw 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


Studies Gitmate Music rere ‘Do. 


mestic Science. 


Athletics & mee , basketbal 
riding master, swimning, ad pis ad 
ns. 
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